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VOL.  XVI.  DECEMBER 


AUTUMN’S  GIFT. 

When  autumn  spreads  her  golden  robe 
Over  our  ain  countrie, 

It  brings  the  fair  Thanksgiving  tide, 
Which  always  loved  shall  be. 

’Tis  then  that  we  all  wish  good  cheer 
To  enemies  and  friends, 

’Tis  then  good  feeling  reigns  suin-eme. 
All  hatred  quickly  ends. 

Oh  that  all  days  were  like  this  one 
Which  brings  such  happiness. 

It’s  blessings  fall  upon  us  all 
And  fill  the  hours  with  bliss. 

’Tis  then  that  we  all  fain  would  kneel 
And  raise  a grateful  prayer. 

To  Him  who  gives  us  from  above 
A joy  with  every  care. 

MAR.JORY  STUART. 


TO  THE  HOLLY. 

Thou  little  messenger  so  bright. 

The  bringer  of  good  cheer. 

The  spreader  of  the  Christmas  joy 
Full  soon  you  wfill  be  here. 

And  when  the  frost  has  nipped  your 
fruit 

And  you  have  blushed  so  red 
You  welcome  to  our  hearths  shall  be 
P'or  the  Christmas  spirit  you’ve  led. 

Your  cherry-red  fruit  and  bright  green 
leaves 

Make  such  a fine  display; 

They  are  the  Christmas  colors  bright. 
The  Christmas  colors  gay. 

To  thee,  O Holly,  the  theme  of  my  lay, 
A tribute  of  love  we  bring. 

And  always  at  the  Christmas  tide 
Thy  praises  shall  we  sing. 

LAURENCE  TAYLOR. 


1911.  NO.  2. 


IN  THE  BACKWOODS. 

In  the  early  days  Christmas  meant 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  her  brave  sons 
and  daughters  as  it  does  now. 

The  Landstone  family  was  one  of  the 
first  to  settle  in  Western  Kentucky. 
The  settlers  had  to  fight  for  their  foot- 
hold in  the  new  country.  The  Indians 
did  not  give  up  their  land  without  a 
struggle,  and  when  the  Landstones 
took  up  their  abode  in  this  new  coun- 
try the  “red  men”  were  on  anything 
but  friendly  terms  with  the  white  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Landstone  w^as  a man  inclined 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  everybody 
and  was  much  opposed  to  the  fighting 
which  had  to  be  done  with  the  In- 
dians. 

On  one  of  his  hunting  trips  he  came 
upon  a young  Indian  in  a hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  a bear.  Bruin  had  been 
wounded  and  was  putting  up  his  death 
struggle.  The  young  “buck”  was  hav- 
ing the  worst  of  it,  as  the  bear  had 
him  in  a close  embrace,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  use  of  his  arms.  He  would 
soon  have  succumbed  had  not  Mr. 
Landstone  sent  a bullet  through 
Bruin’s  head.  He  then  carried  the 
bruised  and  half-conscious  Indian  home 
where  he  and  his  wife  nursed  him  back 
to  health. 

The  youth  was  a Mentusa,  the  son 
of  a Shawnee  chief,  and  proved  a valu- 
able friend  to  the  writes. 

As  Christmas  approached,  Mr.  Land- 
stone set  off  to  the  trading  post  where 
he  could  get  some  provisions.  He 
reached  there  safely,  made  his  pur- 
chases and  set  out  on  the  two-mile 
journey  homewards,  although  there 
was  snow  on  the  ground  and  signs  of 
a storm. 
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Oil  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
he  spied  a column  of  smoke  ahead 
and,  fearing  Indians,  he  made  a wide 
circuit  around  it. 

After  passing  safely  he  found  he  was 
being  followed  when  an  arrow  came 
whizzing  over  his  head.  He  started  to 
run  and  came  face  to  face  with  an 
Indian  who  happened  to  be  Mentusa. 
This  young  fellow  offered  to  to  be 
his  guide  and  Mr.  Landstone  gladly 
accepted. 

It  was  early  Christmas  morning 
when  the  two  reached  home  and  just 
as  Mrs.  Landstone  opened  the  door  a 
dozen  howling  savages  rushed  around 
the  house.  Mentusa  hastily  pushed 
his  friend  inside  and  addressed  his 
tribesmen,  telling  them  how  this  man, 
whose  life  they  were  seeking  had,  but 
a short  time  before,  saved  him  from 
destruction. 

The  Indians  were  not  slow  to  ex- 
])ress  their  appreciation,  for  they 
greatly  admired  the  son  of  their  chief. 
Mentusa  was  asked  to  summon  the 
white  man.  Without  delay  they  all 
solemnly  seated  themselves  before  the 
house  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace 
with  Mr.  Landstone.  His  wife  softly 
sang  the  old  carol.  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.” 

ROBERT  McCURDY. 


THE  O’BRIENS  OF  KILL.^RNEY. 

Winter  had  fallen  early  that  year 
and  the  bo.gs  of  Killarne.y  were  frozen. 
The  poor  tenants  could  hardly  obtain 
enough  to  keep  them  warm.  The 
crops  had  failed  miserably  that  year 
so  that  few  families  had  potatoes;  and 
many  a day  they  had  little  enough  to 
eat. 

The  O’Brien  family  were  very  badly 
off.  Mike  was  in  bed,  Pat  couldn’t 
get  work,  and  Mrs.  O’Brien  was  not 
strong  enough  to  support  the  family 
alone.  Such  were  the  mournful  con- 
ditions Christmas  Eve  found  at  the 
O’Brien  cottage. 
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Pat  come  home  rather  late  and  de- 
manded his  supper. 

“Faith  now  an  where  can  oi  get  yer 
vittals  when  there  be  none?”  asked 
his  mother. 

"Xuthin’  tu  ate?”  said  Pat.  “Well, 
toimes  is  gittin’  bad  whin  the  O’Briens 
has  nuthin  on  Christmas.” 

He  went  over  to  his  cot  by  the  chim- 
ney, and  soon  had  his  few  possessions 
packed  in  a handkerchief.  His  mother 
asked  him  what  he  was  about.  His 
father  from  a cot  in  the  corner  began 
impressing  upon  him  what  a worth- 
less son  he  was. 

“Mither,’  said  Pat,  “I  be  off  to 
America  where  everybuddy  kin  git 
wurk,  and  with  God’s  blessing  ye’ll 
be  spendin’  next  Christmas  there  with 
me.  An’  it’ll  be  better  than  this.” 

With  this  he  went  out. 

^ V ^ ^ 

It  is  now  Christmas  Eve  again.  Once 
more  all  humanity  is  welcoming  the 
birth-night  of  Christ. 

Santa  Claus  flying  swiftly  over  one 
of  the  little  suburbs  of  New  York, 
hears  a blithe  happy  song.  He  stops 
and  looks  in  the  window. 

Before  the  fire  sit  an  old  man  and 
woman,  smiles  on  their  faces.  Over 
by  the  table  sits  a young  man.  Now 
and  then  he  stops  his  singing  to  speak 
to  his  parents  by  the  fireside.  Mike 
no  longer  calls  his  son  worthless,  but 
the  best  son  man  ever  had.  He  may 
well  do  so,  for  Pat  has  worked  hard 
since  we  saw  him  last.  Hard  enough 
to  have  earned  enough  money  in  one 
year,  to  bring  his  parents  from  Ire- 
land, and  get  them  a home.  This 
])leasant  scene  interested  Santa  Claus 
so  much  that  he  was  late  in  making 
some  of  his  visits,  so  that  several 
times  he  came  near  being  caught. 

HELEN  EGAN. 
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CHRISTMAS  FEELING. 

Oh,  Christmas  day  is  coming, 
Christmas  will  soon  be  here! 

Then  shall  we  all  be  happy 
And  filled  with  Christmas  cheer. 

And  oh,  the  joy  of  giving 
Those  little  gifts  so  bright 

On  which  we  all  are  working 
With  loving  thoughts  and  might. 

We'll  love  to  watch  the  children. 
Their  eyes  will  dance  with  joy. 

For  there's  a doll  for  every  girl 
And  a top  for  every  boy. 

And  there  are  many  other  things 
All  for  both  girls  and  boys. 

Oh,  they’ll  be  glad  for  many  a day 
With  Christmas  love  and  joys. 

RUTH  STEPHENSON. 


A WINTER  DAY. 

Snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  air  is 
cold  and  sharp.  There  is  a vast  ex- 
tent of  whiteness  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  broken  here  and  there  by 
a clump  of  bare  trees  huddling  close 
together  as  if  to  keep  the  damp  chill 
from  penetrating  them.  Birds  and 
squirrels  are  gone,  insects  are  dead, 
and  nothing  is  left  except  the  bristling 
ice-flowers  of  winter.  December  has 
come,  and  robed  the  earth  in  its  soft, 
fleecy  down — snow. 

LESLIE  GRAHAM. 


A VERMONT  WINTER. 

The  snow  is  falling  and  soon  the 
sleighs  will  be  out.  Already  it  is  so 
deep  that  horses  can  hardly  pull  a 
wagon  through  it. 

The  next  day  dawns  bright  and 
clear  with  the  tinkle  of  the  sleigh 
bells  and  the  crunch  of  the  runners 
as  they  sink  deep  into  the  new-fallen 
snow. 

After  school  we  bring  out  our  sleds 
and  slide  on  the  hard-beaten  paths. 
A few  days  later  the  roads  are  hard 


enough,  and  they,  too,  are  used  for 
sliding. 

As  we  go  to  school  the  next  week 
we  see  on  the  steepest  hill  in  town 
a track  which  shows  that  some  were 
too  impatient  to  wait  for  a crust  and 
have  beaten  a good  track  for  tobog- 
gans and  sleds. 

Promptly  after  school  is  dismissed, 
the  hill  swarms  with  sliders  and  the 
fun  begins.  Launching  like  an  eagle 
from  a cliff  we  sail  down  the  hill 
often  barely  missing  some  one  climb- 
ing up. 

Once  as  we  were  sailing  swiftly 
downward,  a careless  person  did  not 
hear  our  warning  and  not  being  able 
to  steer  aside  in  time  there  was  a 
crack,  a sled  shot  into  the  air  from 
the  front  of  our  toboggan,  but,  sailing 
swiftly  under  it,  we  escaped  un- 
harmed. 

Day  after  day,  the  fun  continues  and 
as  the  winter  advances,  snow-shoes 
and  skees  afford  great  sport.  Long 
tramps  in  the  woods  furnish  pleasant 
Saturdays. 

ilarch  soon  arrives  and  the  thaws 
begin,  covering  the  fields  with  ice  as 
the  weather  turns  cold  again.  Then 
comes  the  hockey  with  all  Us  sport 
including  bumps  and  tumbles. 

After  all,  when  the  snow  slowly  dis- 
appears, and  the  green  grass,  flowers, 
birds,  and  bright  spring  days  come, 
everybody  is  glad  to  see  the  snow  go. 
as  he  was  to  have  the  winter  sports 
begin. 

BAYARD  BUCKHAM. 


WAS  IT  A WELCOME  GIFT? 

The  Christmas  tree  was  loaded  with 
gifts  for  the  entire  household.  Every 
one  expected  something,  but  on  old 
bachelor  cousin  who  believed  remem- 
brances at  Christmas  time  were  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  But  at  any  rate, 
he  was  present  at  the  distribution  of 
the  gifts. 

Parcels  of  all  s'zes,  shapes  and  col- 
ors were  being  unwrapped,  and  ex- 
clam.ations  of  delight  came  fro  mall 
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who  received  them.  A certain  person 
sat  silently  watching,  with  his  brows 
puckered  into  a disagreeable  frown. 
This  was  the  same  bachelor  who  did- 
n’t believe  in  Christmas.  He  watched 
the  other  guests  open  their  parcels 
and  began  to  realize  that  no  gifts 
were  being  presented  to  him.  “Of 
course,”  he  said  to  himself,  T don’t 
believe  in  such  nonsense.”  However, 
he  w'as  a trifle  uncomfortable  at  the 
thought  of  no-one’s  remembering  him. 

“Mr.  Grant,”  read  the  pretended 
Santa  Claus  from  a parcel,  but  the 
bachelor  did  not  go  to  receive  his 
gift.  The  frown  disappeared  from  his 
forehead  with  the  thought  that  he 
was  not  wholly  forgotten,  but  he  re- 
minded himself  that  this  was  foolish, 
and  kept  his  seat. 

“Mr.  Grant,”  again  the  Santa  Claus 
read. 

“I’ll  give  it  to  him,”  volunteered  a 
little  boy,  and  he  deposited  it  in  Mr. 
Grant’s  lap.  He  looked  at  the  gift, 
undecided  whether  he  should  open  it 
or  not. 

“Oh,  it  wouldn’t  do  any  harm,  I sup- 
pose,” he  said  carelessly,  but  a trifle 
more  merry. 

Opening  it,  he  found  a beautiful 
book,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  reading 
he  appreciated  it.  The  title,  “In  Tune 
with  the  Infinite,”  made  him  realize 
the  fact  that  he  w'as  out  of  tune  with 
his  surroundings.  The  next  Christmas 
found  him  in  the  merriest  of  spirits, 
in  harmony  with  the  season’s  joys  and 
pleasures.  MERLE  LILLIE. 

APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  HILLS  CF 
BERKELEY. 

Beautiful  hills  of  Berkeley. 

Proudly  you  wear  your  veil  of  p’Jr;  le 
haze. 

Bathed  by  the  sun  in  am':er  mist, 
VChich  steeps  the  sky  in  amethyst. 
Old  and  brown  grow  the  summer  days: 
The  sweet  spring  flowers  bloom  and 
die. 

The  years  may  come  and  the  years 
may  go. 


0 

But  beautiful  hills  of  Berkeley, 
Unchanged  through  all  the  ages. 
Serene  you  lift  your  summits  toward 
the  sky. 

JEAN  HUTCHINSON. 

“ELEVENTH  HOUR  VICTORY.” 

Three  days  before  the  annual  field 
meet  between  Brookdale  Academy  and 
Hudsonville  High,  a group  of  boys 
from  the  Academy  were  earnestly  dis- 
cussing the  chance  of  their  team, 
when  they  met  Chester  Arlington  on 
whom  they  depended  to  carry  them 
to  victory. 

“Hello,  Chet,  old  man!”  was  the 
eager  greeting  of  his  friends,  “feeling 
pretty  keen  for  the  battle?” 

“Never  felt  better  in  my  life,”  re- 
plied Chet,  “and  I expect  to  give  a 
good  account  of  myself  when  we  meet 
that  high  school  bunch.” 

“I  understand,”  said  one  of  the 
boys,  “that  they  have  a strong  team 
and  we  will  have  to  go  some  to  beat 
them  this  year.” 

“You  fellows  do  your  part  and  I 
think  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
your  team,”  replied  Chet  as  he  hur- 
ried on  his  way. 

The  day  before  the  meet,  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  re- 
ported that  Chester  Arlington  could 
not  be  found  and  the  other  members 
of  the  team  were  anxious  to  locate 
him.  Some  one  suggested  laughingly 
that  he  had  been  kidnapped  and,  when 
he  failed  to  appear  later  in  the  even- 
ing, the  suggestion  became  serious. 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  strongest 
man  on  the  team  and  the  one  most 
feared  by  the  opposing  school  made 
it  easy  for  his  friends  to  believe  that 
he  might  have  met  with  foul  play. 

A diligent  search  was  made  all 
that  night  but  he  could  not  be  lo- 
cated, and  the  morning  of  the  meet 
found  the  boys  of  Chet’s  Academy  a 
very  gloomy  set. 

* * -Jf 

The  Hudsonville  team  and  its  sup- 
porters came  down  to  the  meet  con- 
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fident  of  victory.  The  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  schools  was  intense, 
and  Brookdale  was  very  anxious  to 
win,  as  Hudsonville  had  won  the  year 
before.  But  without  Chet  it  looked 
as  though  they  had  little  chance. 

The  meet  was  started  and  Brook- 
dale  held  her  own  in  the  first,  but 
wondered  what  would  happen  to  them 
when  it  came  to  the  broad  .lump  and 
high  jump,  the  two  events  that  Chet 
WHS  expected  to  win.  Without  win- 
ning these  two  jumps,  they  could  not 
hope  for  victory. 

Hudsonville  had  graduallv  forged 
ahead  a few  points  and,  having  heard 
that  Chet  would  not  compete,  were 
claiming  the  victory.  The  high  jump 
had  been  called  and  Hudsonville’s 
man  had  just  made  the  highest  leap 
when  a strange  figure  was  seen  com- 
ing across  the  field.  The  hearts  of 
the  Brookdale  boys  were  thumping 
wildly  as  they  watched  the  figure  ap- 
proach. Why  it  couldn’t  be!  Yet,  he 
walked  just  like  him.  Yes,  it  was, 
and  the  figure  of  Chet  Arlington  ad- 
vanced and  demanded  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  jump  for  his  team. 

If  the  rooters  for  Brookdale  had  not 
done  their  part  before,  they  certainly 
did  now.  The  sight  of  Chet  fired  them 
to  the  highest  pitch  and  they  called 
on  him  to  save  the  day. 

Chet  felt  the  suspense  and  knew 
how  much  was  depending  on  him.  One 
mighty  effort  carried  him  over  the 
bar  two  inches  higher  than  any  jump 
his  opponents  could  make,  then  a.gain 
victory  followed  him.  The  moment 
Brookdale  realized  that  Chet  bad  won 
the  day.  a mighty  cheer  arose,  and 
they  carried  him  in  triumph  from  the 
field. 

Chet  afterwards  told  his  experience 
the  evening  before  the  great  contest. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  gymnasium 
when  a group  of  boys  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  corner  of  a building  and 
threw  him  down.  They  bound  and 


giigged  him  and  carrieu  mni  to  the 
loft  of  a barn  where  they  locked  him 
up.  He  tugged  and  pulled  until  fin- 
ally the  knots  became  loose  around 
his  wrists.  After  strenuous  efforts, 
he  managed  to  slip  them  off,  and, 
reaching  for  his  knife,  he  cut  himself 
loose.  He  staggered  for  a moment 
when  he  gained  his  feet,  but  all  his 
weakness  was  forgotten  as  the 
thought  of  the  fate  of  his  school  rush- 
ed over  his  mind.  He  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  in  time  to  save, 
as  you  know,  the  day  for  Brookdale. 

The  guilty  opponents  were  never 
discovered  but  each  year  as  the  field 
day  approaches  the  story  of  Chester 
Arlington  is  told  and  three  cheers  are 
given  in  his  honor. 

MAY  LAW. 


TO  THE  BEAR. 

I. 

Oh,  California  Grizzly. 

Ye  mascot  of  the  true. 

There's  naught  but  love  and  honor 
We  have  to  offer  you! 

II. 

For  many  years,  your  golden  state. 
Has  blossomed  unnoticed  in  the 
West, 

But  soon  all  will  acknowledge 
She's  the  fairest  and  the  best. 

III. 

For  she  will  prove  her  valor. 

And  give  a great  world’s  fair. 

Ere  she  begins  one  favor! 

Y’ill  her  luck,  good  Grizzly  Bear. 

IV. 

The  whole  world  will  come  traveling 
To  the  s'.ate  which  you  represent. 
To  the  land  of  gold,  ozone  and  fruit. 
To  see  the  great  event. 

V. 

Will  us  luck,  O sturdy  mascot! 

Help  US  toward  success. 

That  we’re  the  fairest  of  the  states. 
Let  all  the  world  confess. 

FRANCES  HYLAND. 


THE  T 

HONOR  ROLL. 

Low  Third  Grade — Florence  Biddle, 
Dorothy  Ritchie,  Gordon  Greer,  Tal- 
cott  Seaver,  Lesley  Tryon,  Zella  Mc- 
Creary, Albert  Raymond. 

High  Third  Grade — Helen  Jackson, 
Marion  Small.  Miriam  Mack,  George 
Takahaski,  Amanda  White,  Barbara 
Simpson.  Arthur  Bellman,  Lawrence 
Watwood. 

Low  Fourth  Grade — Murial  Durgin, 
Dorothy  Bennett. 

High  Fourth  Grade — Laura  Halver- 
son, Grace  Landgrehe,  Ada  Minifie, 
Margaret  Giesler. 

Low  Fifth  Grade — Jean  Jussen,  Har- 
ry Preiss,  Grace  Conzelman,  Maxine 
Davis,  Sarah  Fisk,  Edith  Ramsey, 
Burke  Curely,  Marian  Woolsey. 

High  Fifth  Grade — Nancy  Lloyd, 
Kiyo  Uyeyama,  Victor  Strite,  Laurance 
Durgin. 

Low  Sixth  Grade — Alice  Greer, 
Wickes  Glass,  William  Boone,  Mar- 
jorie Vinzent. 

High  Sixth  Grade — Starr  Nevius, 
Fanny  McHenry,  Arthur  Rice,  Revere 
Hofstetter,  Ernestine  Porter,  Wescott 
Porter,  Albert  Raymond. 

Low  Seventh  Grade — Marguerite 
Bennet,  Anna  Pish,  Ruth  Henkle,  Lin- 
den Naylor,  Man  Nam  Ng,  Marie 
Preiss,  Ralph  Van  Nostrand,  Elizabeth 
Cereghino,  Harold  Crockett,  Ross  Cum- 
mings, Annie  Hegerty,  Loraine 
Hu,ghes,  Louise  Merrill,  John  Muir, 
Pablo  Sonido,  Jane  Bachrach,  Helen 
Clark,  Charles  Cobb,  Wallace  Kenny, 
Lorine  Landsberger,  Beth  La  Shells, 
Cecille  Le  Conte,  Kuch  Nashino,  Mar- 
guerite Samuelson,  Allen  Scoggin,  Mar- 
garet Smith,  Leonore  Morris. 

High  Seventh  Grade — Thomas  Chal- 
mers, Dwight  Chapman,  Lucille  Gig- 
noux,  Madeline  Grady,  Irwin  Hofman, 
Helen  Huggins,  Douglas  Hutton,  Ron- 
ald McDonald,  Hester  Meyers,  Elliott 
Ponting,  George  Scheer,  Charles  Boer- 
Icke,  Rachel  Bretherton,  Albert  Bun- 
ker, Raymond  Clark,  Dorothea  Easton, 
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Francis  Frost,  Helene  Harville,  Edwin 
Heinz,  Eleanor  Hughes,  Ruth  Jackson, 
Gertrude  Lachman,  Aileen  Mason,  Nina 
Mitchell,  Alan  Parrish,  Ida  Preiss,  Mil- 
dred Simonds,  Robert  Truman. 

Low  Eighth  Grade — Ella  Barrows, 
Hildreth  Caldwell,  Hilma  Davis,  Helen 
Egan,  Aura  Hardison,  Richard  Hiscox, 
Bernice  Hobson,  Charles  Honeywell, 
Grace  Maddock,  Lawrence  Merriam, 
Myrtle  Mitchell,  Douglas  Montgomery, 
Bessie  Nelson,  Grace  Rennie,  Helen 
Schieck,  Bethany  Westenberg,  Pauline 
Wilkinson,  Douglas  Crystal,  May  Gru- 
ber, Fred  Hoeck,  Fred  Houston,  Wen- 
dell Hutchinson,  Katharine  McIntyre, 
Eda  Ottesen,  Irma  Pfitzer,  Kenneth 
Williams. 

High  Eighth  Grade — Louise  Bigelow', 
Mildred  Everett,  Parker  Hall,  Herschel 
Jessup,  Randolph  Nickerson,  Corinne 
Painter,  Margaret  Thaxter,  Marie 
Blankinship,  Bayard  Buckham,  Oses 
Cole,  Carlton  Eldridge,  Anthony  Fol- 
ger,  Margaret  Geary,  Gregory  Harrier, 
Doris  Holler,  Helen  Lester,  George  Mc- 
Cord, James  Nichols,  Mildred  Ponting, 
Eryl  Richmond,  Priscilla  Rugg,  Gerald 
Schuyler,  Katherine  Stone,  Vincent 
Watterick,  Haral  Cobb,  Katherine 
Towle. 

Low  Ninth  Grade — Irma  Bennett, 
Mae  Dornin,  Harold  Gallison,  Norman 
Gallison,  Llewmllyn  Haskell,  Lillian 
Hegerty,  William  Hitt,  Dorothy  Hope, 
Maurice  Huggins,  Merle  Lillie,  Helen 
Marr.  Evelyn  Pfitzer,  Kathleen  Agnew', 
Carol  Bolles,  Isidore  Cereghino,  Kath- 
ryn Cook,  Catherine  Delamere,Reighley 
Detrick  , Ada  Pish,  Raymond  Muenter, 
Ida  Muller,  Marybeth  Stairs,  Victoria 
Warwick,  Ruth  Averill,  Grace  Becker. 
Dorothy  Blacker,  Helen  Cooley,  Donald 
Crystal,  Isabelle  Fiselbrand,  Jose  Gue- 
vara, Marion  Herrmann,  Carl  Jefferson, 
Laurinne  Mattern,  Hollis  Moore,  Fern 
Rolph,  Martha  Sanderson,  Teresa 
Hilm. 

High  Ninth  Grade — Anita  Courtney, 
Ralph  Doughty,  Jeanette  Gay,  Edith 
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Klumpp,  Cecil  Lathrop,  May  Law, 
Ransdell  Matthews,  John  Sammi,  Clay 
Sorriclv,  Laurence  Taylor,  Helen  Ayres, 
Edith  Carlton,  Earle  Coleman,  Elise 
Detrick,  James  Fraser,  Donald  Hol- 
comb, Wallace  McAfee,  Jack  Spohn, 
Catherine  Woolsey. 


A FAREWELL. 

McKinley,  soon  ’tis  time  to  part 
From  thee  for  evermore; 

For  heights  above  us  we  must  reach 
And  ever  onward  soar, 

’Tis  hard  to  leave  a friend  so  true. 
But  still  the  time  must  come. 

We  know  we  leave  you  in  good  hands. 
But  won’t  you  miss  us  .some? 

McKinley,  you’ve  been  so  kind  to  us. 
Our  love  has  grown  each  day. 

And  so  our  hearts  shall  with  you  be. 
Though  no  longer  we  may  stay. 

McKinley,  we  are  loath  to  leave. 

And  3-et  the  day  draws  near 
When  we  must  part,  oh  school  of  our 
heart, 

Farewell,  McKinley  dear. 

HELEN  AYRES. 


A CHRISTMAS  EVE  GATHERING. 

The  Christmas  class  of  1911  were 
gathered  around  a Christmas  tree  on 
that  eventful  eve.  They  were  the 
guests  of  old  Father  Fortune,  and  the 
old  Father  had  gifts  for  manj''.  With 
beating  hearts  and  expectant  eyes, 
they  waited.  Finallj”-  their  host  rose 
and  handed  a package  to  Jack  Spohn. 
It  contained  a book  of  “parliamentarj^ 
law.”  The  other  gifts  were  for: 

Marjory  Stuart — An  appointment  as 
head  of  the  English  Department  at 
Mill’s  College. 

Ralph  Doughty — Seat  in  Congress 
as  Democratic  representative  from 
Missouri  noted  for  his  oratorical 
power. 


Dorothy  Lawton — An  opportunity  to 
become  leading  lady  at  Broadway 
Theater,  New  York. 

Laurence  Taylor- — A studio  where 
the  man  can  fiddle  to  his  heart’s  con- 
tent. 

Helen  Wehe — An  appeal  to  lead  the 
Suffragette  campaign  in  London. 

Marion  Stable — Offer  to  become 
playground  commissioner  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Forrest  Cobb — Invitation  to  display 
his  Shakesperian  histrionic  talent  at 
the  “Berkeley  Theater”  on  amateur 
night. 

Mary  Ord — A settlement  in  which 
to  practice  charity'. 

Preston  Fite — Offer  from  Ringling 
Bros,  to  become  a trainer  of  the  most 
wild  beasts. 

Catherine  Woolsej^  — An  unlimitea 
supply  of  tact  to  be  used  in  the  midst 
of  her  social  whirl. 

Harold  Mej’nrs  (Brans) — “How  to 
Wheedle  the  Teachers;”  also  one  per- 
fectlj^  good  chicken  ranch. 

Hettie  Steinegger — Transportation 
for  Alaska  as  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Wallace  McAfee — Appointment  as 
president  of  the  “greater  army  and 
navy”  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mabel  Lawlor — A desire  to  become 
a New  York  settlement  teacher  of  do- 
mestic sciences. 

Bernal  Hickok— An  ambition. 

Ruth  Barry — Rare  chance  to  go 
abroad  and  study  art. 

Percy  Barrett — “The  Tricks  of  the 
Trade,”  a valuable  book  to  be  used  in 
his  political  career. 

Jeannette  Gaj’ — Paper  to  be  used  in 
writing  a volume  entitled,  “The  Diffi- 
culties of  a Conscientious  School  Girl.” 

Earle  Coleman — Perfectlj'  stiff  back- 
bone. 

Vivienne  Pettit — INIusic  studio  and 
pupils. 
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Cecil  Lathrap — Challenge  from  a 
Mexican  bull  to  open  duel. 

Dorothy  Hagopian — Ponderous  vol- 
ume entitled,  “Plow  to  Avoid  Trouble 
in  History  Class.” 

Donald  Rodgers — A generous  supply 
of  biscuits  from  girls  of  McKinley 
cooking  classes. 

Margaret  MacDonald — Suggestions 
for  her  latest  literarj^  attempt  to  be 
called,  “The  Innocence  and  Simplicity 
of  Maidenhood.” 

Merrill  Brunk — Eighty  excuses  for 
absences,  also  a cook’s  bunk  on  a fish- 
ing schooner. 

Ruth  Edwards — Position  as  superior 
of  cooking  in  the  Berkeley  schools. 

Henry  Childress — Clean  white  apron 
to  be  used  when  quartering  pork  and 
lamb. 

Helen  Ayres — A first  section  in  sew- 
ing. 

Donald  Holcomb — The  best  way  to 
take  a joke  and  keep  cool. 

Anita  Courtney — Treasurership  of 
the  International  Anti-Suffrage  League. 

Ransdell  Matthews — Request  to  be- 
come professor  of  dancing  at  Miss 
Head’s  school. 

Edith  Carlton — Election  returns  pro- 
claiming her  first  woman  president  of 
our  nation. 

Howard  McCreary  (being  of  ths 
right  dimensions) — -The  honor  of  be- 
coming a police  chief  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Albany. 

Mildred  McAneney — Note  inviting 
her  to  enter  the  musical  world  as  the 
protege  of  Madam  Nordica. 

Roy  Valentine — A suggestion  to  pub- 
lish a book  on  “How  to  Win  Her  at 
First  Sight.” 

Elise  Detrick — Dancing  teacher’s  di- 
ploma. 

Fred  Whitworth — Urgent  request  to 
show  his  undying  love  for  McKinley 
by  becoming  instructor  in  penmanship. 

Hazel  George — An  adhesive  star  to 
wear  as  member  of  the  Chicago  police 
force. 


Russell  Yates — Passports  permit- 
ting him  to  tour  the  world  giving  lec- 
tures on  “The  Correct  Way  to  Queen.” 

Genevieve  Thornton  — Recognition 
as  leading  modiste  of  Paris. 

Earl  Landregan — World’s  declara- 
tion of  his  fame  because  of  his  ar- 
ticle, “Truths  on  All  Subjects.” 

James  Holbrook — A coveted  “one 
plus”  in  Latin. 

Edith  Kltimpp — News  of  the  pur- 
chase of  her  latest  “tucker”  invention 
by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Ralph  Kerr — Unanimous  call  to  ac- 
cept the  chair  of  French  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tokio. 

Alice  Rains — “Free”  translation  of 
“Caesar.” 

Donald  Lawton — Captaincy  of  the 
U.  C.  football  team  for  1923. 

Katherine  Holmes — Admission  to  a 
Berlin  conservatory  of  music. 

William  Davis — A hot  water  bottle. 

Alice  Hundt — Passage  to  Asia  Minor 
where  she  will  write  an  improved  his- 
tory of  the  ancients. 

Clayton  Sorrick — Privilege  of  be- 
coming business  manager  of  “The 
Woman’s  Home  Company.” 

Laura  Crittenden — Offer  to  go  on 
the  Orpheum  circuit  with  her  cello. 

Girvin  Waite — A red-silk  bandana 
to  tie  around  his  head  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  his  pompadour. 

Leonard  Service  — Permission  to 
drop  “Latin”  ferevermore. 

Leonore  Gilman — Request  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  the  world’s  monarchs. 

May  Law — Notice  of  election  as  first 
Socialist  mayor  of  Milpitas. 

Mabel  Job — A book  on  the  proper 
conduct  of  an  ex-policeman. 

Marion  Stewart — Something  to  has- 
ten the  growth  of  her  wings. 

James  Fraser — A package  of  “anti- 
short.” 

Robert  McCurday  — The  motto, 
“Haste  makes  waste.” 

Maurice  Higgins — City  laws  regard- 
ing bicycle  riding  on  side-walks. 

Ruth  Stephenson — A more  serious 
expression. 
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Sibyl  Willis — Remedy  for  basMiil- 
ness. 

Hazel  Glasgow — Megaphone. 

George  O’Brien — Ambition  to  be- 

come a ward  politician. 

Charles  Earle — A pair  of  crutches. 

Ruth  Sheldon — Unlimited  supply  of 
h story  outlines. 

Elizabeth  Muir — Package  of  tea  and 
argora  cat. 


THE  LUCKY  MANCHU. 

Long  lived  a man  in  China,  away 
across  the  sea, 

And  I will  tell  h:s  story  if  you’ll  but 
listen  to  me: 

One  day  he  grew  quite  hungry,  and 
went  to  the  broad  Yaug-tze, 

For  he  was  nearl}-  starving  and  thin 
as  he  could  be. 

Le  fixed  his  long  queue  for  a line  and 
fished  for  hours  three. 

Then  came  a large  old  shark  that 
dined  from  off  that  much-loved 
queue. 

It  was  long,  so  very  long,  for  he  was 
a Manchu. 

las,’  cried  he,  “my  only  pride  ha., 
gone  afar  from  me, 

run  iiie  shaiit  nas  carried  it  v.ntn  me 
tide  and  into  the  broad  blue 
sea.” 

Then  sadly  to  the  town  he  went  to 
tell  his  mournful  plight; 

But  the  things  that  were  happening 
in  that  town;  they  were  a ter- 
rible sight. 

For  all  the  rebels  of  China  w'ere  kill- 
ing each  Manchu; 

And  w'hen  he  saw  this  awful  thing  he 
knew  not  w'hat  to  do. 

Then  soon  the  rebels,  they  him  seized, 
and  would  not  let  him  go. 

For  that  he  was  a Manchu  bold,  they 
thought  was  surely  so. 

“I  am  no  Manchu.”  said  ibis  man, 
for  I have  not  a queue. 

And  kill’ng  me  you  rightly  see.  w;ould 
surely  never  do.” 

So  his  life  was  spared  that  day,  and 
he  was  grateful  to 


The  shark  that  carried  away  from 
him,  his  long  and  fateful  queue. 

ETHEL  AMES. 


THE  INGENUITY  OF  WILLIE. 

Willie  Thomson  had  just  moved  to 
Danville.  Nevertheless  he  could  have 
been  found  on  the  second  afternoon 
in  the  “big  lot,”  playing  ball  with  the 
other  boys,  as  if  he  had  always  known 
them.  Willie  was  really  a good  boy 
and  always  minded  his  mother  (provid- 
ed his  father  made  forceful  her  com- 
mands), so,  after  telling  him  that  he 
could  play  with  the  fellows  only  three 
times  a week,  she  felt  a little  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  friends 
so  readily  with  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

One  evening  about  dusk  he  came  in 
from  playing  and  said,  “Mama,  I don’t 
feel  very  well,  so  I don’t  want  any  din- 
ner tonight.” 

To  cure  his  bluff,  if  such  this  was, 
she  said,  “Well,  Willie,  you  must  go 
straight  to  bed.”  When  Willie  obeyed 
so  readily  no  suspicion  was  aroused  on 
the  part  of  his  parents,  and  w'hen  they 
went  up  and  found  him  fast  asleep 
they  thought  perhaps  he  had  played 
ball  a little  too  strenuously  that  after- 
noon. 

Kow'ever,  before  Willie  had  gone  to 
sleep  he  had  taken  a long  string  from 
his  pocket  and  tied  it  securely  to  a 
shaggy  lock  of  his  sandy  hair  and 
dropped  the  other  end  out  of  the 
window'. 

“Ouch!”  cried  Willie  as  he  was 
aw'akened  by  a sudden  jerk  of  the 
string.  Before  he  could  untie  the  knot 
it  was  jerked  again  a little  harder  than 
before,  which  made  him  furious.  “I’ll 
fix  the  one  w'ho  did  that!”  he  vowed. 

But  when  Tom  and  Jerry  greeted 
him  w'ith  “Hello,  Bill;  hurry  up,”  he 
had  forgotten  his  vow  and  everything 
else  but  Parmer  Jones’  cherrj'  orchard 
about  a mile  along  the  road,  and  the 
fact  that  if  they  didn’t  keep  quiet  until 
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quite  a distance  off  from  home  his 
papa  might  awaken  and — 

On  their  way  each  star  in  front  of 
them  seemed  like  a cherry  growing  on 
one  large  tree  and  shining  to  show  the 
way  to  the  bliss  that  would  soon  be 
theirs. 

Every  once  in  a while  Willie’s  voice 
would  ring  out  above  all  the  rest 
saying,  “Can’t  you  keep  quiet?  You 
want  to  wake  up  everybody  we  pass.” 

They  finally  reached  the  orchard  and 
began  to  feast  to  their  hearts’  content. 

This  happiness  only  lasted  about 
twenty  m.inutes,  however,  for  Tom, 
who  was  nearest  the  fence,  came  up 
greatly  excited,  saying,  “There  comes 
Jones  down  the  road  now;  I know  him 
by  the  pace  of  his  old  horse!” 

Willie  couldn’t  now,  or  he  would 
have  done  more  than  threaten  Tom, 
for  he  had  spoken  too  loud  and  Mr. 
Jones  had  heard  him.  They  all  shot 
like  arrows  to  the  road.  Alas! 
Tom  and  Jerry  were  not  quite  quick 
enough!  They  were  caught  climbing 
the  fence. 

“I’ve  got  you  little  imps  at  last. 
I’ll  teach  you  to  swipe  my  cherries,” 
said  Mr.  Jones,  in  an  angry  tone. 

Just  then  Willie  was  all  thoughts, 
for  he  knew  that  their  capture  meant 
his,  too,  later  on;  also  an  inspiration 
to  be  a hero  rose  up  within  him. 

In  a few  seconds  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  and  could  have  been  seen  yell- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  running 
wildly  toward  Mr.  .Tones’  wagon.  Al- 
though the  horse  was  veiw  gentle  ar.d 
old,  he  could  not  stand  this.  He 
lurched  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
then  set  off  at  full  gal. op.  Mr,  Joaes 
completely  taken  by  s irriise,  lost  his 
senses  entirely  and  started  aft-r  his 
horse  crying  “Whoa!  Whoa!  \\n“a! 
leaving  his  captives  greatly  amazed. 

The  next  morning  was  a sad  time 
for  Willie,  the  hero  of  the  cherry  feast, 
when  the  doctor  revealed  the  cause  of 
his  illness  to  his  anxious  parents. 

—FORREST  COBB. 


A MYSTERIOUS  AFFAIR. 

It  w'as  while  spending  my  summer 
outing  in  Humboldt  county,  Northern 
California,  that  I made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  old  hunter  and  trapper  of 
that  region.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
skilled  huntsmen  that  ever  roamed  the 
forests  and  was  equally  gifted  in  the 
art  of  story-telling.  More  than  once 
did  we  sit  around  the  campfire  and 
listen  far  into  the  night  to  hear  him 
tell  of  his  many  adventures. 

Bill,  for  that  was  his  name,  had 
been  spending  the  previous  winter 
trapping  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  country.  He  had  rented  a cabin 
from  a settler  who  lived  near  by  and 
would  go  out  quite  often  on  a two 
days’  trip  to  examine  all  the  traps.  It 
was  after  making  one  of  these  inspect- 
tion  tours  that  he  returned  quite  late 
one  night  to  his  cabin. 

When  leaving  the  cabin  two  days  be- 
fore he  had  left  the  key  with  the  own- 
er, and  not  desiring  to  obtain  it  on 
his  return,  decided  to  crawl  down  the 
huge  old-fashioned  chimney.  This  was 
simple  enough,  but  stepping  from  the 
fireplace  into  the  room,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  a low  growl  and  some 
huge  animal  move  at  his  feet.  But 
the  old  hunter,  after  gathering  his 
wits,  put  his  rifie  in  order  and  waited 
for  an  attack  from  the  enemy. 

As  peace  had  reigned  for  some  time. 
Bill,  stepping  over  to  the  table  to  make 
a light,  went  sprawling  over  the  sec- 
ond creature  which  let  out  a fiercer 
growl  than  his  mate.  At  this  the  trap 
per  jumped  upon  the  bed  to  prepare 
for  a furious  outbreak.  This  time  he 
landed  squarely  on  a man  who  immedi- 
ately leaped  out  of  the  bed  yelling 
like  an  Indian. 

Our  friend  lost  no  time  in  obtaining 
a light,  only  to  behold  two  huge  black 
bears  at  the  farther  ena  of  the  room 
while  nearby  stood  a little  black-eyed 
man  trembling  like  a leaf.  The  old 
trapper  stood  back  in  utter  dismay.  It 
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would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
most  surprised — the  hunter,  or  the 
black-eyed  man. 

An  explanation  soon  revealed  that 
the  stranger  was  an  Italian  who,  over- 
taken by  night  while  traveling  through 
the  country,  had  stopped  at  this  ap- 
parently deserted  cabin  to  gain  shelter 
for  himself  and  two  trained  bears,  his 
most  valuable  source  of  income. 

HOWARD  McCreary. 


THE  SEA. 

When  all  the  world  is  lost  in  sleep 
Along  the  sandy  shore, 

The  billows  pile  themselves  on  high. 
With  e’er  increasing  roar. 

Like  mountains  towering  to  the  sky 
Upheaves  that  furious  swell. 

While  rings  the  huge  bell  on  a mast 
Some  fated  crew’s  death  knell. 

With  rudder,  sprit  and  mainsail  gone 
A ship  does  brave  that  sea. 

But  as  she  climbs  a mighty  wave 
There’s  a reef  right  at  the  lee. 

A captain  stands  with  glass  in  hand; 
His  coat  is  white  with  foam. 

He  thinks  with  a tear  in  his  noble  eye 
Of  the  wife  and  boy  at  home. 

Amid  the  rush  and  tempest  roar 
He  hears  the  mighty  waves 

Fierce  beating  on  the  reef  beyond. 

The  ship  he  cannot  save. 

Then  suddenly  she  lurches  back. 

Then  sti’ikes  the  rocks  again. 

And  mid  that  reef  of  rocks  and  foam 
Lie  the  captain  and  his  men. 

Ob,  Seal  as  thou  dost  lap  upon 
That  yonder  treacherous  shore, 

I would  that  I could  chain  thy  waves 
And  hold  them  evermore. 

JAMES  FRASER. 


the  origin  of  the  SEASHELL. 

Seralpha  was  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  of  Tyre.  She  had  a wonder- 


ful voice  and  was  very  fond  of  sitting 
on  the  sand  of  the  seashore  and  sing- 
ing to  herself.  One  day  Neptune,  rid- 
ing in  his  chariot,  saw  her.  He  stopped 
and  became  charmed  with  her  voice. 
It  seemed  to  echo  the  thoughts  of  the 
sea. 

The  next  day  Neptune  came  again 
and  the  next  day.  But  one  time  Ser- 
alpha did  not  come,  which  so  disap- 
pointed him  that  he  sent  a servant  to 
the  village  to  see  what  detained  her. 
The  people  told  her  that  her  father 
had  angered  Zeus  and  that  to  appease 
him  he  was  to  sacrifice  Seralpha. 

This  made  Neptune  very  sorrowful. 
He  decided  to  go  to  .Jupiter  and  plead 
for  her.  He  asked  that  she  might 
be  changed  from  her  mortal  form.  The 
king  of  the  gods  granted  this,  and  on 
the  day  of  her  sacrifice  he  changed 
her  to  a seashell  and  conveyed  her 
to  Neptune’s  kingdom,  where  he  had 
only  to  pick  up  the  shell  and  he  could 
hear  her  singing,  forever  echoing  the 
voice  of  the  sea. 

MARION  HERRMANN. 


BREAKING  CAMP. 

The  night  before  the  last  day,  we 
sat  about  the  camp-fire  feeling  very 
glum,  and  wishing  we  could  have 
stayed  two  months  instead  of  just 
two  weeks.  This  camp,  where  the 
little  jo5m  had  reigned  for  thiiteen 
days  past,  was  now  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  glooms. 

When  w-e  were  awmkened  Ijy  the 
ti  ee-squirrels,  w'e  found  the  n.orning 
ail  to  be  brisk  and  cold.  Immediately 
we  made  preparations  for  leaving. 
The  fireplace  was  filled  in  witii  leaves. 
A large  hole  was  dug  and  we  pvit  all 
of  our  rubbish  into  it.  The  stakes 
were  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and 
down  came  the  teat,  which  was  soon 
folded  and  put  away  in  a large  box, 
there  to  wait  for  another  year  to  pass 
by.  The  fire-wood,  w^hich  was  cut  but 
not  used,  wms  floated  down  the  creek. 
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In  about  balf  an  hour  after  we  'vere 
all  ready  to  leave,  the  big  wagon, 
which  was  to  take  us  and  our  bag- 
gage to  the  station,  came  rumbling 
down  the  road.  It  stopped,  ana  as  I 
climbed  in.  “a  feeling  of  sadness  came 
o'er  me,  that  my  soul  could  not  re- 
sist.” 

GEORGE  BURGER. 


AN  EASTERN  AUTUMN. 

The  chilly  wunds  of  autumn  now' 

Come  stealing  from  the  north. 

The  snow  w'ill  soon  be  on  the  ground 
TARGET  GAL  EIGHT 
And  Jack  Frost  will  creep  forth. 

The  maple  leaves  are  glowing  bright. 
In  yellow',  red  and  gold; 

The  grape  vines,  with  their  brilliant 
hues. 

Still  linger  in  the  cold. 

But  soon  the  snow  will  gently  fall 
And  cover  all  this  blaze. 

Then  trees  and  vines  will  take  a rest, 
Until  the  glad  Spring  days. 

Now,  as  Thanksgiving  days  grow  near. 
The  snow  we’ll  gladly  see. 

Then  all  the  bright  and  brilliant  leaves 
Will  w'armly  covered  be. 

— LEONORE  GILMAN. 


SANTA’S  BEST  GIFT. 

Baddy  wms  gone!  It  w'as  the  first 
Christmas  Juan  and  Juanita  could  re- 
member wuthout  him.  His  gay-  frol 
icking,  happy-go-lucky  nature  had  al- 
w'aj's  made  him  a favor.te  whereve  r 
he  wmnt,  and  now-  be  was  gone!  Tw'> 
months  ago  he  had  gone  on  a s:i  i rre! 
hunt  and  that  was  the  lass  the  t.'.  n- 
had  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  twins  hung 
up  their  stockings  and  oh,  how'  lone- 
some the  mantel-piece  looked  w'ithout 
Baddy’s  stocking  hung  in  the  middle. 
Juanita  burst  out  crying  and  Juan 
winked  bard  to  keep  back  the  tears 
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as  he  w'ent  up  the  stairs  to  bed.  MBien 
morning  came,  the  children  scrambled 
out  of  bed  and  into  their  clothes,  rac- 
ing to  see  w^ho  should  reach  the  pres- 
ents first.  “Hurry  up,  Juanita,  cried- 
Juan,  “or  Daddy  will  beat  you  into 
the  sitting-room.”  Juanita  gave  one 
last  tug  and  tie  and  ran  dowm  stairs 
as  fest  as  she  could  go,  but  no  Daddy 
met  her  at  the  door,  saying,  “I  beat, 

I beat.” 

The  day  seemed  very  long  and  tire- 
some in  spite  of  all  the  new  books 
and  toys  that  Santa  Claus  bad  left. 
At  last;  night  came  and  wdth  it  the 
big  Christmas  dinner,  for  all  the  un- 
cles and  aunts  had  come  to  the  twins’ 
this  year.  As  the  plum  pudding  was 
set  on  the  table,  blazing  w'ith  fire  and 
crow'ned  wuth  holly  ,the  dining  room 
door  flew'  open  and  in  burst  Daddy, 
wagging  his  tail,  and  barking  at  the 
top  of  his  voice!  A bit  of  rope  tied 
about  his  neck  told  that  he  must  have 
been  captured  and  confined,  perhaps 
in  the  hope  of  securing  a ransom  from 
the  twins’  father,  for  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  Newfoundland. 

To  say  Juan  and  Juanita  wmre  happy 
does  not  express  it  and  when  they 
W'ent  to  bed  that  night  it  was  wfth  the 
joy  of  seeing  Baddy  lying  in  a corner 
of  their  bed-room,  sound  asleep. 

MAY  DORNIN. 


SUNRISE  ON  HALEAKALA. 

We  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  w'ater 
and  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  every- 
thing was  solemn  and  strange;  slow'ly 
the  sun  began  to  tint  the  sky.  It  shone 
through  a sea  of  cloud,  appeared  for 
a moment  in  an  ocean  of  snowy  white, 
then  turned  the  sea  of  cloud  to  gold. 

The  sun-kissed  mist  turned  from 
gold  to  billow's  of  white  that  rolled 
over  the  edge  of  the  w'ater  and  des- 
cended like  a waterfall  to  its  floor. 
Then  a gentle  breeze  from  Kaupo  gap 
lifted  them  up  and  all  w'as  a sea  of 
silent  foam,  until  a greater  w'ind  blew' 
them  out  of  the  Kulau  gap. 

ROBERT  VON  TEMPSKY. 
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Ralph  Doughty  - - - 

Helen  Ayres 
Marjorie  Stuart 
Wallace  McAffee 
Cornelius  Hitt 
Laurinne  Mattern 
May  Dornin 

Clayton  Sorrick  - - - 


EDITORIAL  STAFF. 


Editor-in-Chief 


ASSISTANTS. 


ASSISTANT. 


Merle  Lillie 
Dorothy  Critser 
Fred  Whitworth 
Maurice  Higgins 
James  Fraser 
Catherine  Delamere 
- - - - Manager-in-Chief 


Isidor  Cereglino. 
ADVISORY  BOARD. 


Mr.  Biedenbach  Principal 

Miss  Christy  Teacher 


Our  assembly  meeting  of  November 
29th  will  long  be  remembered.  We 
sang  Thanksgiving  songs,  and  selec- 
tions were  played  by  our  band  and 
mandolin  club  in  a masterly  Avay 
which  caused  them  to  be  enthusiastic- 
ally enchored.  But  the  best  was  to 
come.  Miss  McLean  was  with  us  and 
told  tAvo  stories  as  only  Miss  McLean 
can.  The  first  Avas  a true  story 
gleaned  from  her  own  experiences  in 
NeAv  York  settlement  work.  We  lis- 
tened eagerly  to  every  word  and 
longed  for  more. . The  second  Avas  an 
allegory  and  Ave  left  the  room  imbued 
AVith  its  truth — the  joy  of  giving  brings 
the  greatest  happiness. 


;\Ir.  Biedenbach,  the  ‘Target”  Avishes 
to  express  its  appreciation,  in  behalf 
of  the  school,  of  the  assembly  meet- 
ings Avhich  you  so  thoughtfully  plan 


for  us.  They  are  a source  of  great 
pleasure. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CLASS  MEETINGS. 

Class  meetings  are  valuable  in  the 
fact  that  they  bring  us  together  so- 
cially. They  maKe  us  feel  that  Ave 
are  not  alone  in  our  various  pursuits 
of  knoAvledge,  but  are  one  consolidated 
body  Avorking  along  the  same  lines, 
toAvard  the  same  goals.  We  are  like 
terms  of  an  example  in  Algebra, 
bound  together  by  the  great  paren- 
theses of  class  organization,  which 
parentheses  finally  go  to  make  up  the 
equation  of  the  McKinley  School. 

The  debates  given  at  such  meeting? 
give  us  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  own  opinions  and  hearing  those 
of  others.  Nothing  brings  current 
events  more  clearly  before  the  eyes 
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of  the  pupils  than  the  arguments  of 


the  debate. 

Some  pupils  enjoy  the  meetings  be- 
cause of  their  own  worth;  some  like 
tnem  because  they  can  avoid  a study 
period,  while  others  take  them  as  a 
means  of  recreation;  still  others  con- 
sider them  onlj'  an  ingenious  little 
plan  to  cut  them  out  of  a study  per- 
iod. Nevertheless,  they  are  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure,  and  oojec- 
ticns  are  heard  from  every  quarter 
when  they  are  postponed. 

CORNELIUS  HITT. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE  FROM  THE  STAND- 
POINT OF  A FILIPINO 
STUDENT. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple that  English  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Islands,  and  that  its  knowl- 
edge is  rapidly  spreading.  Knowledge 
of  a language  is  power,  and  the  more 
widely  spoken  the  tongue,  the  greater 
the  possession  of  the  individual  Avho 
acquires  it.  Of  all  the  languages  of 
the  world,  English  is  today  the  most 
widely  spoken  and  is  most  rapidly 
spreading.  Moreover,  English  is  pre- 
eminently the  language  of  the  Far 
East,  h roni  Yokohama  to  Australia, 
and  Manila  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
English  is  the  common  medium  of 
communication.  Here  it  is  the  lan- 
guage alike  of  business  and  diplomacy. 

The  Filipino  people,  so  eager  to 
participate  in  all  the  busy  life  of  East- 
ern Asia,  so  ambitious  to  make  their 
influence  felt,  and  their  counsel  re- 
garded, will  he  debarred  from  all  this 
unless  they  master  this  mighty  Eng- 
lish tongue. 

PABLO  SONIDO. 


A small  boy  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  a small  Chinese  coin,  equi- 
valent to.  about  one-tenth  of  a cent 
in  American  money. 

“Mamma,”  said  he,  “w'on’t  you  take 
me  to  China,  so  I can  spend  this?” 


SCHOOL  CITY  OFFICIALS. 

On  October  26th,  McKinley  Introduc- 
tory High  School  held  the  mid-term 
election  for  school  city  officers.  Those 
who  held  office  for  the  first  part  of 
the  term  certainly  did  well,  and  the 
newly-elected  leaders  are  striving  to 
do  still  better.  This  can  be  possible 
only  by  the  combined  help  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  result  of  the  second  elec- 
tion was  as  follows: 

Mayors, 

Edith  Carlton  Forrest  Cobb 

Commissioners  of  Law  and  Order 
Merle  Lillie  Howard  McCreary 

Commissioners  of  Athletics 
Laurinne  Mattern  John  Muldoon 

Judges 

Anita  Courtney  Donald  Crystal 

Clerks 

Alice  Hundt  William  Hitt 

Police  Officers 

Mary  Dornin,  Hazel  George,  Donald 
Holcomb,  Dorothy  Critzer,  Helen  Marr, 
James  Holbrook,  Aileen  Treat,  Ruth 
Stephenson,  Ernest  Schueler,  Kathryn 
Cook,  Harold  MacGowan,  Preston  Fite, 
Katherine  Holmes,  Jack  Spohn,  John 
Muldoon,  Marian  Stable,  Laurence 
Taylor,  Norman  Gallison,  Kathleen  Ag- 
new,  Robert  Von  Tempsky. 


McKinley  school  fund. 

STATEMENT,  Dec.  7,  1911. 
Receipts. 

Oct.  1,  1911 — Balance  on  hand.. $80. 51 
Oct.  12,  1911 — Candy  sale 50.11 


Total  $130.62 

Expenditures. 

Materials  for  aviary $ 8.1.5 

Band  music  4.91 

Band  instruments  67.20 

Corot  ])hotograph  25.7.5 


Total  $106  01 

Balance  on  hand  $ 24.61 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

In  memory  of  our  loved  pupil  and 
classmate,  Dan,  a name  on  the  roll  no 
longer  called,  a vacant  seat,  the  ab- 
sence of  a voice  we  loved  to  hear,  a 
wandering  spirit  gone — all  speak  of 
our  broken  school  home. 

A rich,  full  generous  nature,  always 
ready  with  heart  and  hand  for  ser- 
vice, has  passed  to  a higher  school. 
Forgiving  and  unresentful,  he  was  a 
most  lovable  friend  and  pupil. 

With  inspiring  enthusiasm  he  car- 
ried both  leader  and  associates  in  the 
band  and  orchestra  joyfully  forward — 
the  loss  there  is  irreparable.  We  can- 
not follow  him  in  his  new  sphere  of 
development,  but  know  that  so  much 
of  love  and  life  must  go  on  enriching 
whatever  it  touches.  It  seems  now 
almost  prophetic  that  one  of  his  last 
recitations  was  a quotation  from 
“Snow-bound,”  closing; 

“Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own.” 


OUR  PILOT. 

Sailing  out  of  the  harbor. 

As  the  sun  sank  down  to  rest. 

Went  a ship  of  stately  bearing, 

A vessel  at  her  best! 

With  her  white  and  spreading  canvas 
And  her  masts  so  straight  and  tall. 
She,  with  newly-painted  bulwarks. 
And  conspicuous  above  all. 

Her  gay  flags  proudly  waving. 

Was  a grand  and  stirring  sight; 
And  they  who  gazed  upon  her 

Thrilled  with  pride  that  summer 
night. 

The  crew  of  that  great  vessel 
Knew  not  their  orders  yet 
But  they  trusted  their  brave  captain 
And  in  him  their  faith  they  kept. 
So  we  obey  our  Pilot 
As  He  guides  us  on  through  life; 
Trusting  Him  through  all  our  sorrows: 
Praying  Him  for  peace,  not  strife: 
Xever  doubting  His  great  wisdom 
Though  it  bring  us  joy  or  tears. 


For  in  Him  we  trust  completely 
And  in  Him  confide  our  fears. 

AUDREY  DAVIES. 


PELE,  THE  GODDESS  OF  FIRE. 

In  the  days  of  Kamehameha  I. 
there  dwelt  upon  the  islands  of  Kauai 
a fierce  and  hated  chief  called  Kapa- 
puaa.  H:'s  ferocity  and  ugliness  won 
him  the  hatred  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  also  feared  by  the  tribes  of 
the  other  islands  as  his  greatest  de- 
light was  to  plunder  and  capture  them. 

One  day  he  built  a fleet  of  canoes 
and  started  on  a voyage  to  the  is- 
land of  Hawaii  with  fifty  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Landing  on  the  shore  of 
Hookena  where  the  chief  Puna  lived 
in  his  ancient  castle,  he  was  an  un- 
welcome visitor,  but  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  olden  days  to  be  hospit- 
able to  any  stranger,  even  an  enemy. 

It  happened  that  this  chief  Puna 
had  a beautiful  daughter  called  Pele, 
known  as  the  goddess  of  fire.  Kapa- 
puaa,  the  dreaded  chief,  determined 
to  take  her  back  to  his  realm  and 
proclaim  her  queen  of  his  island,  but 
her  father  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  Kapapuaa  was  angry  at  this 
so  he  declared  he  would  be  revenged 
and  take  her  by  force.  Thereupon  he 
and  his  followers  went  down  to  their 
canoes  and  pretended  they  were  sail- 
ng  hom.eward,  but  Puna  knew  thel 
plans,  so  he,  at  once  barricading  his 
castle,  took  provisions  and  all  the 
people  to  a secret  cave  on  the  moun- 
tain-side near  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 

At  midnight  Kapapuaa  returned  and 
silently  creeping  up  to  the  castle, 
found  to  his  astonishment,  that  it  was 
deserted.  For  a few  days  he  sent 
scouting  parties  throughout  the  land, 
and  it  so  happened  that  one  day  while 
at  the  head  of  a few  of  his  men  he 
discovered  a dog  which  he  followed. 
At  last  the  hiding  place  of  the  refu- 
gees was  revealed  and  a ra.ging  battle 
ensued.  The  defenders  were  on  the 
point  of  being  worsted  when  suddenly 
a terrible  rumble  was  heard  and  the 
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earth  began  to  shake  violently,  Kapa- 
puaa  and  his  men  fled  for  safety  to 
the  sea-shore  where  their  canoes  were 
concealed,  but  to  his  surprise,  in  look- 
ing back,  he  perceived  Pele  fleeing 
from  the  cave.  He  at  once  pursued 
Pele  in  hope  of  rescuing  her,  and  at 
last  his  prize  would  be  won.  But  as 
he  was  about  to  seize  her,  she  leaped 
into  the  burning  pit  of  Kilauea  caus- 
ing an  overflow  of  molten  matter 
which  immediately  devoured  the  long- 
hated  chief. 

Pntil  civilization  taught  the  Ha- 
wanans  better,  they  paid  homage  to 
their  fair  rescuer,  the  goddess  Pele, 
by  throwing  into  the  crater  different 
animals  which  they  held  sacred — 
among  these,  white  dogs,  white  pigs, 
or  any  white  animal. 

In  times  of  an  eruption  of  the  vol- 
cano, this  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  al- 
lay Pele’s  wrath. 

MAUDE  HIND. 


THE  DICTIONARY  AND  THE 
GEOGRAPHY. 

“Oh,  my,”  sighed  the  Dictionary,  “it 
has  been  a long  day.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  geography,  “and  a 
hot  one.” 

“The  way  we  are  treated  is  a 
shame,”  said  the  Dictionary.  “He 
threw  me  into  this  desk  so  hard  that  I 
almost  lost  my  breath.” 

“Today  he  was  looking  for  Cordova 
in  me.  Not  finding  it,  he  amused  him- 
self by  drawing  in  me  with  a pen.  1 
certainly  am  a pretty  sight,”  said  the 
Geography  indignantly. 

“I  wonder  why  they  have  schools,” 
sighed  the  Dictionary.  “I  know  evei-y- 
thing!” 

“You  do?”  asked  the  Geograj)hy. 
“Where  is  Dundee?’  ’ 

“Well,  I don’t  know  quite  where  that 
is,  but  what  is  ‘hemiplegy’?” 

“Let  me  see;  hemi — hemi — . Well, 
I don’t  know  that,  but  where  is — ” 
“Sh — , here  comes  the  janitor!” 
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There  was  silence  in  the  schoolroom 
as  the  janitor  swept  the  floor,  whistling 
merrily. 

PRESTON  BENTLEY. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Come,  gather  round  the  Yuletide  log 
And  sing  a carol  gay; 

The  season  of  good  will  is  here. 

For  it  is  Christmas  Day. 

Sing  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 

Whom  the  wise  men  from  afar. 

Found  lying  in  a manger  low. 

Beneath  the  Eastern  Star. 

From  every  church,  round  every 
hearth. 

The  carol  sounds  again. 

The  Angels’  heavenly  anthem  rings, 
“Peace,  good  will  to  men.” 

GENEVIEVE  THORNTON. 


AN  EXCITING  ADVENTURE. 

(A  True  Story.) 

This  story  may  be  of  interest  to  you 
and  especially  to  those  that  are  study- 
ing about  the  “Alaskan  Gold  Minets.” 

My  father  Avas  in  Alaska  prospecting 
for  gold  when  one  day  he  had  an  ex- 
citing adventure. 

One  day  he  was  down  in  a hole  that 
was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep.  He 
was  digging  away  when  he  was  hit 
by  a pebble  on  the  shoulder. 

He  looked  up  and  beheld  a head, 
Avhich  Avas  about  a yard  long  and  shoul- 
ders of  a huge  bear. 

He  Avas  seized  with  terror,  aird  made 
himself  “as  feAv  as  he  could,”  as  some 
of  the  slang-using  personages  would 
say. 

After  crouching  there  for  what 
seemed  almost  a year,  he  got  up  a 
little  courage,  and  ventured  to  climb 
his  rude  ladder  Avith  his  shovel,  which 
had  his  hat  on  its  top,  above  him,  so 
that  if  the  bear  should  strike  the  hat 
rather  than  himself. 
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Seeing  that  the  bear  did  not  strike, 
he  ventured  farther. 

When  he  got  where  he  could  barely 
see  from  the  top  of  the  hole,  he,  with 
a thrill  of  expectation,  looked  out. 

There,  one  hundred  yards  away,  was 
the  river,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was 
the  largest  bear  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  thought  that  this  was  the  last  of 
the  bear,  but  he  was  destined  to  see 
it  again. 

A day  or  two  afterwards  he  was 
about  a mile  away  from  the  place  he 
had  encountered  the  bear,  when,  look- 
ing up,  he  beheld  the  same  bear  or  the 
precise  counterpart  of  it. 

You  may  be  sure  he  did  not  want 
to  meet  that  bear  again. 

RUTH  SCOTFORD, 
High  Sixth  Grade. 


A BURGLAR  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS. 

I hung  on  a branch  of  the  beauti- 
fully decorated  Christmas  tree  of  a 
wealthy  family,  wondering  to  whom 
I was  to  be  presented.  Like  the  rest 
of  my  companions,  I was  trying  to 
imagine  how  I would  enjoy  being  stood 
up  in  a line  and  told  to  be  brave  and 
fire  my  tin  gun  when  the  order  was 
given. 

I was  talking  with  one  of  my  fellow 
soldiers  when  our  conversation  was 
cut  short  by  a sound  at  the  window. 
It  was  opened  noiselessly  and  a man 
carrying  a large,  black  bag,  crept 
cautiouslj"  in.  He  stood  still  and  lis- 
tened intently  for  a moment.  Then, 
having  assured  himself  no  one  was 
coming,  he  began  to  fill  his  bag  with 
the  beautiful  gifts  on  the  tree.  He 
stopped  every  now  and  then  to  make 
sure  his  intrusion  was  still  undiscov- 
ered. When  his  bag  could  hold  no 
more  he  turned  around  to  get  out  of 
the  window,  but  as  he  did  so,  the 
door  opened  softly  and  a little  girl 
in  a white  night-gown  and  bare  feet 
came  in. 


“Oh,  are  you  Santa  Claus?  You 
must  be  ’cause  you  carry  a bag  w:f 
lots  of  presents  in  it.” 

The  thief,  sure  that  it  was  some  one 
ready  with  a pistol,  was  so  surprised 
that  at  first  he  could  not  speak.  Fin- 
ally he  managed  to  say:  “Yes,  I am 

Santa  Claus,  but  I only  bring  pres- 
ents to  good  little  children  wdio  stay 
in  bed  on  Christmas  Eve  and  don’t 
come  around  in  the  night  when  I’m 
about  to  put  the  gifts  on  the  tree.” 
“I  know',  Santa  Claus,  but  I des 
wuanted  to  thank  you  for  the  lovely 
dollie  you  brought  me  last  Christmas, 
and  to  tell  you  to  give  the  one  you 
were  go  ng  to  leave  for  me  dis  time 
to  poor  little  Mary,  w'ho  lives  W'ay 
over  in  the  tenements.  She  is  so 
poor  that  sometimes  she  doesn’t  have 
’nough  to  eat.  I saw^  her  at  the  park 
the  other  day  taking  care  of  her 
baby  brother  and  she  said  you  would- 
n’t go  to  her  house  because  they  were 
so  poor,  but  you’ll  take  her  the  doll, 
won’t  you?” 

“Yes,  what’s  your  name.” 

“My  name’s  Ruthie  Fenburn,  but 
I don’t  w'ant  you  to  tell  her  it’s  from 
me,  ’cause  1 want  her  to  think  Santy 
didn’t  forget  her.” 

“Well,  all  right,  but  run  off  to  bed 
now  and  this  will  be  a secret  be- 
tween us.” 

“Good-night,  Santa  Claus.” 

The  door  closed  softly  behind  her 
and  he  heard  the  patter  of  her  little 
feet  on  the  carpet  as  she  w'ent  up- 
stairs to  her  room. 

While  the  burglar  Santa  Ciaus  put 
the  things  back  on  the  tree.  I could 
tell  that  he  w'as  thinking  hard.  I 
heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  “How- 
much  she  reminds  me  of  my  own 
Gracie,  who  has  been  buried  for  three 
years.”  He  climbed  out  of  the  win- 
dow'^  and  closed  it  again  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  A'ery  different 
from  that  he  w'ore  when  he  first  en- 
tered the  room. 

Ruth’s  parents  were  very  much  puz- 
zled to  know  what  she  was  talking 
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about  the  next  morning  when  she 
told  them  she  had  seen  “Santa  Claus” 
putting  the  presents  on  the  Christmas 
tree. 

HELEN  HARR. 


O IF  I WERE  WHAT  I AM  NOT! 

O if  I were  a bonny  wee  bird 
That  sails  up  in  the  air, 

I’d  sing  and  chirp  the  whole  day  long 
To  the  God  that  put  me  there. 

O if  I were  an  antlered  stag 
That  roams  the  forests  fair, 

I’d  dance  and  prance  the  whole  day 
long 

For  the  joy  of  being  there. 

O if  I were  a stately  oak. 

Along  the  broad  highwaj’’. 

My  branches  from  the  noonday  sun 
The  weary  trav’ler  w'ould  shade. 

O if  I were  a mountain  high 
With  a pure  white  cap  of  snow, 

I’d  melt  my  snow'  for  the  farmers 
below' 

To  make  their  crops  w'ell  grow'. 

And  if  my  washes  all  w'ere  time, 

A queer  being  I w'ould  be — 

A bird,  a stag,  a stately  oak. 

And  a mountain  fair  to  see. 

CECIL  LATHROP. 


FORBIDDEN  FRUIT. 

A True  Story. 

When  I was  a boy  of  about  nine 
years  of  age,  I suddenlj'  discovered 
what  a delightful  and  interesting  pas- 
time reading  was.  After  I had  read 
most  of  the  books  in  our  owm.  library. 
I began  on  our  neighbors.’  The  family 
was  distracted.  My  father  said,  “Never 
mind ; just  so  he  doesn’t  read  'Steven- 
son’, he’ll  be  all  right.  The  craze  will 
soon  w'ear  off.” 

Soon  the  neighborhood  supply  wms 
exhausted,  and  I w'as  forced  to  search 
for  other  means  of  reading.  A friend 
lold  me  of  the  Public  Library.  I re- 


solved to  go  there.  We  lived  in  a 
large  city  and  the  library  was  at  least 
fifteen  blocks  from  our  home.  Not  in 
the  least  daunted,  I w'ent,  on  an  av- 
erage of  three  or  four  times  a w'eek, 
to  this  Garden  of  Hesperides.  The 
moment  school  was  dismissed  and  I 
had  run  the  fifteen  blocks,  I w'ould 
settle  dowm  in  the  most  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  large  room  to  revel  in  all 
kinds  of  treasure  hunts,  adventures, 
travels  and  detective  stories  until  my 
hunger  prevented  me  from  staying 
longer.  I w'as  usually  compelled  to 
run  home  in  order  to  arrive  in  time 
for  dinner. 

The  famil.v  rejoiced.  My  father 
said,  “I  told  you  so.”  They  evidently 
though  I had  been  playing  ball  as 
I usually  reached  home  late,  tired, 
dirty  and  hot.  I did  not  venture  to 
enlighten  them. 

At  last  my  father  discovered  Avhere 
and  how  I spent  my  afternoons.  And 
this  is  how'  it  came  about:  One  day 

as  I was  searching  along  the  long 
lines  of  shelves  for  a new'  book,  I 
noticed  the  name,  “Stevenson,”  writ- 
ten under  the  titles  of  several  books 
bound  in  green  leather.  Why  my 
father  did  not  want  me  to  read  “Stev- 
enson,” I did  not  know'  and  far  worse, 
I did  not  care.  So  taking  out  one 
called,  “Treasure  Island,”  I read  it. 
“The  Merry  Men,”  “Kidnapped,” 
“David  Balfour,”  and  the  “Black  Ar- 
row'” follow'ed.  Suddenly  the  thought 
came  to  me:  “Why  could  not  I w'rite 
a story?  Surely  i could.”  In  less 
than  a W'eek  I had  finished.  “The 
Five  .Tolly  Pirates.”  Needless  to  say 
that  it  abounded  with  “one-legged  sea 
cooks,”  “Ben  Guns,”  and  “Ltncle  Eben- 
ezers.” 

I submitted  my  story  to  my  father, 
little  dreaming  what  the  consequences 
would  be.  When  he  had  finished  read- 
ing, instead  of  the  praise  I expected. 
I was  taken  by  the  shoulder  and  shak- 
en heartily.  “See  here,  young  man, 
you  have  been  reading  ‘Stevenson.' 
Come  now,  confess.”  I was  too  start- 
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led  to  do  anything  else,  and  before  I 
knew  it  I had  told  him  how  I had  been 
going  to  the  library  for  the  past  three 
months  and  had  read  “Stevenson"  to 
my  heart’s  content.  I received  a sound 
thrashing  for  my  literary  attempts. 

But  the  damage  had  been  done,  if 
such  it  was,  and  I have  continued  to 
read  that  author  with  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  I did  when  a boy  back  in  the 
little  cozy  corner  of  the  New  York 
library. 

RUTH  SHELDON’. 


SCHOOL  NOTES. 

NINTH  GRADE  CANDY  SALE. 

The  girls  of  the  Ninth  Grade  held  a 
candy  sale  on  October  12th,  and  tl:e 
boys  had  ice  cream  booths  in  the 
yards.  The  amount  received  was 
$.51.11,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was 
raised  by  the  boys. 

It  has  been  the  custom  at  the  IMc- 
Kinley  Introductory  High  School  each 
term  for  the  various  grades — seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth, — to  hold  candy 
sales.  With  the  money  raised  the 
music  and  art  departments  have  been 
supported  and  athletic  supplies  have 
been  purchased.  This  term  a great 
amount  of  the  money  went  toward 
establishing  the  band,  getting  music 
and  instruments.  A beautiful  photo- 
graph of  Corot’s  “A  Gust  of  Wind," 
was  also  purchased. 


THE  BAND. 

The  Band  is  progressing  nicely  and 
already  we  have  played  four  different 
times.  We  are  thankful  for  Lucille 
helping  us  with  her  second  clarinet, 
as  without  her,  we  could  not  advance 
as  rapidly  as  we  have  been.  We  are 
sorry  that  our  first  clarinetist  has 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  and  we 
would  like  two  clarinets,  if  possible, 
to  join  us.  We  will  have  a trombone 
next  year,  as  Elden  Colby  is  studying 
that  instrument  at  present.  At  the 
Thanksgiving  entertainment  we  played 
“Our  Director,’’  and  “Russian  Hymn." 
Our  members  are: 


Solo  cornets,  Bartle  Rolph,  Frank 
Fowden;  first  cornet,  Melvin  Broder- 
ick; second  cornet,  Norman  Heinz: 
third  cornet,  Gerard  Grey;  baritone, 
Walter  Paroni;  first  alto,  Leonard 
Service:  second  alto,  Earl  Wright; 
tuba,  Edward  Osborne;  clarinet,  Lu- 
cile  Gignoirx;  picolo,  .lames  Fraser; 
drums,  snare,  Orville  Wight;  base. 
Carl  .Jefferson. 

.TAMES  FRASER. 


A CONCERT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  gave  us 
a pleasant  half  hour  not  long  ago.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  sang  Schumann’s  “Two 
Grenadiers,"  and  Schubert’s  “The  Earl 
King.”  Mrs.  Chamberlain  accompanied 
him  and  played  Schubert’s  “Trau- 
ir.eiie.”  The  selections  were  greatly 
enjoyed  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  again  at  an 
early  date. 


LOW  NINTH  CLASS  MEETINGS 

The  last  two  meetings  of  the  Low 
Ninth  grade  were  held  November  2nd, 
and  November  23rd.  The  meeting  of 
November  2nd  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President.  The  minutes  were  read 
and  approved.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
the  constitution  offered  its  reports. 
The  constitution  was  read  and  after 
several  amendments  was  approved 
and  adopted.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 

The  meeting  of  November  23rd  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President.  The 
minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The 
order  of  business  was  then  dispensed 
with  and  Miss  Blanche  Morse  read 
“The  Bir^hda.v  of  the  Infanta,”  by  Os- 
car Wilde.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 


HIGH  NINTH  GRADE  CLASS 
MEETINGS. 

On  November  9th  the  High  Ninth 
Grade  had  its  regular  class  meeting. 
President  Spohn  announced  that  a 
deljate  was  to  be  given  on  the  sub- 
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ject;  Resolved  that  it  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  build 
and  maintain  a large  navy.  Charles 
Earle,  Henry  Childress,  Lawrence 
Taylor,  and  Ralph  Doughty  as  affirm- 
ative speakers  opposed  Wallace  Mc- 
Afee, James  Fraser,  and  Clayton  Sor- 
rick.  It  w'as  one  of  the  best  debates 
of  the  term.  Every  speaker  delivered 
his  well-prepared  argument  clearly 
and  forcefully  and  was  deserving  of 
praise.  The  judges  decided  in  favor 
of  the  affirmative  side. 


, On  December  7th  another  meeting 
was  held,  and  President  Spohn  an- 
nounced that  a ballad  program  had 
been  arranged.  The  meeting  was  an 
enjoyable  one  due  to  the  excellent 
way  in  which  the  ballads  were  given. 
Those  who  contributed  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  half  hour  were:  Russell  Yates, 

Vivienne  Pettit,  Donald  Holcomb, 
Earle  Coleman,  Dorothy  Hagopian, 
Mildred  McAneney,  Ruth  Stephenson. 
Robert  McCurdy,  Preston  Fite,  Mor- 
ris Huggins,  Donald  Lawton,  Harold 
Meyers,  Giiwin  Waite,  Howard  Mc- 
Creary, and  Percy  Barrett. 


THE  SAFETY  LEAGUE  LECTURE. 

Mr.  Hughes  representing  “The  Safe- 
ty League”  talked  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Introductory  High  School  department 
one  afternoon,  reminding  them  of  the 
many  dangers  at  hand,  and  cautioning 
his  audience  to  think  and  look  care- 
fully and  quickly  to  avoid  injuries. 
He  spoke  in  a spirited  and  forceful 
manner  and  frequently  emphasized 
his  points  by  means  of  interesting  an- 
ecdotes. The  half  hour  Mr.  Hughes 
spent  with  us  passed  very  quickly. 


Youthful  Combatants — “I  bet  if  all 
of  us  got  on  top  of  you  we  could  kill 
you  to  death!” 


The  police  officers  have  decided  to 
put  Helen  Trevor’s  name  in  the  “Tar- 
get” as  a model  of  perfection. 


WILL  IT  NEVER  END? 

Oh  would  I were  where  Caesar  lies. 
Night  and  day  on  me  he  cries. 

Oh,  would  I were  where  Caesar  lies. 
Far,  far  away  in  Rome. 

His  was  the  hand  that  wrote  the  book 
All  of  whose  horrors  we  must  brook. 
Since  we  so  foolishly  Latin  took. 
Here  in  McKinley  School. 

Oh,  that  I were  where  Caesar  lies 
Far,  far  away  from  school  and  sighs. 
Where  night  and  day  on  me  he  cries, 
“Make  a good  translation.” 

Oh,  would  that  I might  Caesar  save. 
Save  him  from  turning  in  his  grave. 
When  day  by  day  I try  to  brave 
Those  Latin  recitations. 

Oh,  would  I were  where  Caesar  lies. 
That  never  again  I needs  must  rise, 

As  night  and  day  on  me  he  cries, 
“Make  a good  translation  ” 

HELEN  AYRES. 


A GALLANT  CHARGER. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  of  the 
times  when  I was  a “little  boy”  owned 
a donkey,  a most  beautiful  donkey. 
He  was  gray,  and  if  I remember  cor- 
rectly, he  was  spotted,  here  and  there, 
with  brown.  When  my  Mend  whis- 
pered into  his  long  conical  ears,  he 
wiggled  them  most  intelligently.  If 
you  mounted  this  donkey’s  back,  you 
never  knew  whether  or  not  you  were 
going  to  get  a ride,  until  you  were 
fairly  started,  and  then,  you  never 
knew  when  you  were  going  to  stop, 
until  you  were  stopped,  for  he  was 
a most  wilful  donkey. 

On  one  occasion  when  tliis  most 
beautiful  of  donkeys  was  feeling  par- 
ticularly wilful,  I mounted  his  back, 
expecting  to  get  a ride.  At  first  I 
thought  that  I was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
bestir  himself.  But  finally  my  “char- 
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ger”  suddenly  decided  to  go.  an  ’ 
he  did,  with  me  on  his  hack,  and  a 
retinue  of  friends,  bringing  u])  the 
rear. 

We  went  tearing  up  one  street, 
and  down  another,  i hanging  on 
as  best  I could.  I clasped  my 
hands  about  his  neck,  and  my 
feet  about  his  stomach.  But  as  I 
was  not  an  experienced  rider  of  don- 
keys, I soon  lost  my  hold.  Throw- 
ing my  arms  wildly  about  in  the  air, 
in  a manner  closely  resembling  a 
windmill,  and  fervently  entreating  the 
proud  owner  of  the  animal  to  sto)) 
him,  I fell  helplessly  backward,  and 
slid  to  the  ground.  I lay  there  gasp- 
ing and  groaning,  and  the  “steed” 
went  speeding  on. 

My  friend,  the  proprietor  of  the 
“charger,”  borrowed  a coaster  from 
a boy  who  was  standing  by,  enjoying 
the  affair  with  unsurpressed  mirth  and 
hauled  me  up  the  hill  to  my  home.  He 
left  me  on  the  sidewalk,  and  rushed 
frantically  into  the  house  to  report 
the  horrible  news  to  my  mother; 

“Oh,  oh,  He’th  broken  hi’th  back!” 
he  lisped  and  stuttered. 

My  mother  rushed  to  the  street,  and 
to  the  amazement  of  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  this  most  beautiful  of  don- 
keys, and  to  her  own  delight,  found 
me  taking  advantage  of  the  rare  op- 
portunity of  coasting,  with  a half  a 
dozen  sympathetic  friends,  ready,  and 
willing  and  quarreling  for  a chance 
to  push  their  unfortunate  compairon, 
wiio  had  broken  his  back. 

RALPH  B.  DOUGHTY 


THE  OTHER  FELLOW. 

The  “other  fellow'”  sometimes  seems 
very  aggravating  to  us,  although  in 
reality  he  is  always  in  the  right.  Fol- 
lowing is  a little  incident  which  con- 
cerned Mary  and  the  “other  fellow'.” 
There  was  to  be  a great  spelling 
match  at  school.  One  hundred  w'ords 
w'ere  to  be  w'litten  and  Mary  thought 


written  matches  very  hard  indeed,  so 
she  had  planned  a little  scheme  by 
which  she  thought  it  would  make  it 
easier.  She  wrote  dow'n  every  word  on 
a little  card  at  which  she  proposed 
to  glance  now  and  then. 

When  the  day  of  the  match  came 
off,  something  inside  her  seemed  to 
say:  “You  are  doing  wrong.  You  are 
doing  wrong.  You  are  cheating.” 

But  Mary  kept  saying,  “Oh,  well, 
teacher  doesn’t  know',  so  it  will  not 
make  any  difference,  and  I will  get  a 
hundred.” 

Of  course,  when  her  paper  was  ro, 
turned  to  her  it  was  marked  perfect. 
But  still  that  “other  fellow'”  kept  say- 
ing, “You  did  wrong.  You  did  wrong. 
You  do  not  deserve  any  credit.” 

“But  no  one  know's,”  she  would  re- 
peat. 

“That  does  not  make  any  difference. 
You  did  w'rong,  and  you  know'  it.  You 
did  wrong  and  you  know'  it,”  the  “other 
fellow”  kept  saying,  until  at  last  IMary 
had  to  confess  to  her  teacher  what  she 
had.  done. 

:marguerite  bexxett. 


EPITAPHS. 

Too  much  schoolw'ork — splitting  head, 
History  report — he's  dead. 

Xinth  Grader. 

School  over — lessons  said; 

X'ervous  breakdown — he's  dead. 

Eighth  Grader. 

Invited  to  party — sent  to  bed. 

Heart  broken — he’s  dead. 

Seventh  Grader. 


A child  seeing  a dog  barking  sav- 
agely and  wagging  its  tail  at  the  same 
time  exclaimed:  “Why,  w'e  don’t  know' 
which  end  to  believe,  do  we?” 


Leonore  Gilman  (in  English  class)  — 
“A  roan  steed  resembles  a tortoise- 
shell cat.” 


THE  TARGET 
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A BALLAD. 

There  were  four  children  who  did  wait, 
At  nine,  at  one,  at  three, 

For  their  dear  teacher  whom  they 
loved, 

And  long’d  for  to  see. 

But  on  one  fateful  summer  morn. 
Bright  and  warm  in  May, 

They  saw  their  teacher  with  another. 
Which  caused  them  dismay. 

PAULINE  WILKINSON. 


REFLECTIONS. 

When  a boy  carries  six  subjects 
And  at  home  his  work  must  itrepare, 
To  ask  him  to  write  a ballad. 

Really  it  doesn’t  seem  quite  fair. 

For,  to  save  his  life,  he  can’t  do  it, 
As  his  ideas  will  not  rhyme, 

To  get  a “1”  on  his  prose 
Is  beyond  him  most  of  the  time. 

CHARLES  HONEYWELL. 


A KIND  ACT. 

It  happened  in  this  w'ay.  Two  girls 
were  rowing  on  the  Russian  river  one 
summer  evening  when  they  saw  a 
carpenter’s  saw  projecting  out  from 
the  water.  There  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon about  the  saw  itself,  but  the 
girls  thought  it  a queer  place  for  a 
saw  to  be.  They  kept  rowing  on  up 
the  river  for  about  a mile,  however, 
un  their  way  home  they  saw  in  the 
distance  a bright  light.  They  stopped 
a minute  to  see  if  it  moved,  but  it  did 
not.  They  rowed  slowly  towards  the 
object,  and  as  they  approached  discov- 
ered it  to  be  in  the  shape  of  the  saw 
They  had  seen  before.  It  shone  like 
the  sun  and  was  very  distinct.  They 
-gazed  at  it  in  wonder  and  fright!  Not 
a word  passed  between  them.  After 
iheir  eyes  had  gotten  used  to  the  giare 
and  wonder  of  it,  the  girls  rowed  quiet- 
ly and  quickly  away.  When  they 
reached  home  they  related  the'  fright 
which  they  had  experienced.  They 
were  told  that  a carpenter  who  lived 


on  the  bank  of  the  river  had  put  the 
saw  there,  and  lighted  it  up  every 
night  by  a lantern  to  warn  people  of 
the  shallow  water. 

ALICE  THOMAS. 


A BALLAD 

In  the  classic  town  of  Berkeley 
At  the  famed  McKinley  school. 

Where  the  girls  ana  boys  and  teach- 
ers. 

All  know  the  golden  rule, 

A bonnie  maiden  shy  and  sweet 
With  a thoughtful  studious  air, 

Had  so  enchanted  one  brave  lad, 
None  others  looked  so  fair. 

We  watched  her  in  the  school  yard. 
Till  his  lessons  he  forgot; 

He  dreamed  about  her  nightly 
And  battles  for  her  fought. 

At  last  he  summed  up  courage 
And  just  to  gain  her  smile, 

He  trudged  out  with  her  to  her  home, 
A distance  of  a mile. 

Alas  for  dreams  that  don’t  come  true 
And  smiles  that  come  too  late! 

Our  lad  was  swiftly  faced  about. 

By  her  father  at  the  gate. 

HAROLD  SCHUELER. 


Miss  W.  (in  Latin) — “What  conju- 
gation does  the  future  active  parti- 
ciple, and  the  gerundive,  compounded 
with  the  sum,  form?” 

I.  B. — “The  second  declension.” 


Small  Boy  (after  having  recited 
half  a myth) — “Well,  1 guess  that  is 
all.” 

Exasperated  Teacher — “Indeed,  it  is 
not.  Now  stand  up  and  finish.” 

Boy — “Oh,  yes:  they  lived  happily 
ever  after.” 


Investors  wanted  to  finance  a chil- 
dren’s telephone  company  in  Berke- 
ley. For  further  |)articulars  apply  to 
Miss  Smith. 
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WHERE? 

Won’t  work — tries  to  shirk, 
Books  for  rent — he’s  went. 
Ninth  Grader. 

Out  of  luck — tries  to  cut, 
Policeman  sent — he’s  went. 
Eighth  Grader. 

Can’t  talk — tries  to  walk. 

No  harm  meant — he’s  went. 
Seventh  Grader. 


Brutus — “How  many  doughnuts  did 
you  eat,  Caesar?’’ 

Caesar — “Et  tu.  Brute-’’  — Ex. 


M.  P.  (in  English) — “Deadalus  took 
the  feathers  of  the  bull,  and  made 
wings  for  his  son  and  himself.” 


Hr.  C. — “Carrie,  what  is  the  Acrop- 
olis?” 

Carrie  T. — “The  Acropolis  is  a large 
building  with  the  Wingless  Temple 
of  Victory  in  front  of  it.” 


Scrap:  A fight.  (Century  Dictionary.) 
“I've  got  my  lesson,”  Bobby  said, 
“And  learned  a fact  that’s  not  half  bad: 
The  greatest  ‘scrap’  book  ever  made 
Is  that  old  Homer’s  ‘Iliad.’  ” — E.i. 


Experienced  dishwashers  want  posi- 
tions in  private  families.  They  are: 
R.  Kerns,  E.  Wright,  D.  INIontgomery, 
C.  Paul  or  A.  Biehl.  For  references 
see  Miss  Orgren.  Experience  has  been 
secured  by  their  labors  after  the  teach- 
ers’ luncheon  on  Wednesday,  October 
25th. 


Ada  Fish  (in  English— “Arethusa 
jumped  over  the  abscess.”  (Abyss.) 


Ralph  Kerr  (in  Latin,  conjugating 
the  verb  “peto”)— “Peto,  petere,  pe- 
liori,  potato.” 


Mr.  C. — “Did  you  hear  what  I said, 
Catherine?” 

Catherine  Delaraere — “Yes,  IMr.  Co- 
bart.” 

Mr.  C. — “What  was  it?” 

C.  D. — “I  don’t  know'.” 
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Mr.  Kelsey  (to  Margaret  Stairs,  who 
was  cutting  up  in  the  yard  at  noon)  — 
‘.There  is  a monkey  cage  over  thei’e.” 


The  Farmer’s  Wife  (as  she  passed 
the  cage  in  Idora  Park  containing 
bears) — “Why,  there’s  the  aviary.” 


Mr.  Cobart — “Charles  Earle,  if  you 
were  fighting  in  battle  and  all  your 
friends  were  fleeing  down  hill,  would 
you  stand  still  and  fight?” 

C.  C. — “No,  I would  be  at  the  head 
of  my  companions.” 


Mr.  Hughson  seems  to  have  an  un- 
ending supply  of  applicants  for  yo-yos 
(of  both  sexes,  most  of  the  fairer 
sex  being  gratified,  but  no  so  good 
a supply  of  the  much-demanded  ar- 
ticles. 


A Chinaman  (telling  of  a man  riding 
a bicycle) — “Melican  man  velly  lazy. 
He  sittee  down  to  walk!” 


Mr.  Smith  (in  algebra) — “Let  us  do 
this  orally,  in  our  heads.” 


Jose  (in  history) — “The  silver  found 
in  the  mines  of  Attica,  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.,  was  used  for  building 
steamboats.” 


Mr.  Cobart  (in  Latin) — “What  are 
the  letters  1,  m and  n?” 

Elizabeth  Muir — “Liquid,  because 

they  rul^  out.” 


Carrie  Templeton  was  well  covered 
with  curies  when  Alfred  Leonard  asked 
her,  “Have  you  got  them  all  on?” 


Little  Boy  (of  the  first  grade,  be- 
tween sobs) — “Mama,  I don’t  feel  good 
today.  I don’t  want  to  go  to  school.” 
Mama’s  Neighbor  (who  had  been  ex- 
plaining in  detail  how  she  bought  her 
husband’s  toothpicks  6 packages  for 
25  cents  instead  of  5c  a package)  — 


“Doesn’t  it  break  your  heart  to  see  the 
poor  little  fellow  go  off  crying  so?” 
Mama — “No,  but  sometimes  it  breaks 
my  hairbrush.” 


Mr.  C. — “Kathleen  Agnew,  are  you 
chewing  gum?” 

K.  A. — “No,  sir;  only  an  eraser.” 


Leonore  Gilman  (in  English) — “He 
killed  himself,  then  he  killed  the 
maid.” 


“Ruth  Averill,  it  is  indeed  a joy  to 
hear  you  recite;  you  can  be  heard  all 
over  the  room.” 


“Carl  Jefferson,  you  are  such  a mod- 
est lad.” 

“Isidore,  you  are  so  delivered  in  your 
movements.” 


“McKinley’s  basket-ball  team,  is  do- 
ing noble  woi'k.” 


Vida  Clark,  you  are  getting  outrage- 
ously pale  and  thin  as  a result  of  over- 
study. 


Did  you  hear  the  ocean  moaning, 
moaning. 

Moaning,  moaning,  soft  and  low? 
’Tis  because  that  great  big  bather 
Stepped  upon  its  undertow.  — Ex. 


QUESTION  BOX. 

The  Target:  Do  you  think  that  the 

use  of  my  “Pony”  has  improved  my 
Latin  recitations? 

RANSDALL  MATTHEWS. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
them  any  worse,  we  feel  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  they  might  be  slightly, 
perhaps  imperceptibly,  improved. 


Is  Florence  Noddin  approval  when 
Mabel  recites? 

M.  S.  (in  history) — “To  digest  this, 
the  farmers,  versus  the  capitalists.” 
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Mr.  S.  (in  history) — “What  tribe 
came  down  from  the  north  and  made 
trouble  for  Rome?” 

.1.  S.  (suddenly  waking  up — “Goats” 
(meaning  Goths). 


RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved,  That  I shall  make  my 
])resence  in  school  more  prominent 
next  term  and  that  I shall  not  get 
more  than  five  “fours”  at  a time. — 
Sydney  Hopkins. 

Resolved,  That  I shall  muster  suf- 
cient  courage  to  recite  in  history  next 
term. — Vivienne  Thompson. 

Resolved,  That  I shall  ask  the  sup- 
port of  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens 
in  the  coming  campaign  against  Cupid, 
which  T intend  to  make — Harold  Mc- 
Gowan. 


Miss  C. — “Will  the  boys  and  girls 
])leas8  sit  together  so  that  there  will 
be  loom  for  the  incoming  class. 


REMARKS  NEVER  HEARD. 

“.Tames  Fraser,  be  careful  or  you  will 
hit  your  head  on  the  top  of  the  door- 
case.” 


“ ‘Slats'  Davis,  how  stout  you  are 
looking." 


“;\Ir.  Smith,  you  are  too  excitable. 
I believe  that  your  nerves  are  over- 
taxed.” 


To  the  tired  pupil:  “Your  auto 

awaits  you  iwthout.” 


“Hollis  Moore,  you  talk  too  much; 
children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard." 


“Catherine  Delemere,  you  speak  with 
a voice  of  thunder." 


“Ruth  Sheldon,  you  positively  must 
not  hand  in  your  papers  ahead  of 
time.” 


“Dan  Hanford,  you  are  doing  nobly 
in  algebra.  Just  kee))  up  the  pace  at 
which  you  are  now  going  and  you 
will  soon  be  a mathematician  of  note.  ’ 


“Hernal,  it's  such  a joy  to  see  you 
recite.  You  always  stand  up  so 
straight.” 


"Isadore,  why  do  you  recite  so 
wretchedly  in  history?” 


Mr.  C.  (in  history) — “Harold  Mc- 
Gowan, what  is  lyric  poetry?”  (Noting 
hesitation  on  Harold’s  jiart) — “You 
ought  to  know.” 

Harold  (McGowan — “Oh,  love  poetry,” 


Lawrence  Meriam  (in  German)  — 
“The  ])ig  gives  us  beautiful  feathers" 


Tf  there  is  no  dough,  what  will  El- 
liott Cooke?" 


Wallace  Mc.\fee  (in  English) — “It  is 
tlmee  centuries  since  that  cor])se  was 
in  existence!” 


We  rejoice  with  Edith  Farley  that 
her  broken  wrist  lasted  through  only 
one  period  of  history. 


The  following  are  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  “Somber  Club" — Edith  Far- 
ley, Kathleen  Agnew,  Josephine  Park, 
Aileen  Treat  and  Reighley  Detrick. 


"Mr.  C. — "You  can't  kill  anything 
more  than  once." 

Charles  Earle — “You  can  kill  a cat 
l ine  times.” 


Cornelius  Hitt  (iu  English,  after  be- 
ing informed  that  “sitting”  hen  was 
correct,  and  not  “setting”  hen)  — 
“Would  you  call  an  Irish  Setter  an 
Irish  Sitted?” 


.Martin  Sellers — “Lyric  poetry  was 
generally  stmg  by  a liar.”  (Lyre.) 


THETARGET  2 


OUTWITTED  MISCHIEF. 

Tootsie  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbeo" 
ber  eyes,  ‘■t^^ly!”  she  exclaimed,  “1 
was  waiting  for  Santa  Claus— guess  I 
must  have  gone  to  sleep,  and  oh!” 
she  laughed  as  she  opened  her  eyes 
wider,  •rm  in  my  own  little  bed. 
Wcrder  how  I got  here;  I don’t  re- 
member.” 

“My  stocking!”  was  her  next 
thought,  so  she  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  hurried  noiselessly  down  the 
stairs. 

“Oh!  ' said  Tootsie  as  she  paused 
at  the  open  door.  Then  she  shrank 
back  for  someone  was  there  before 
her.  “Cousin  Jim  and  Ted,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

On  the  floor  sat  the  two  boys,  filling- 
empty  stockings  with  sticks  and  stones 
that  they  had  carried  in  from  the  yard. 
“T’^gh,  won't  they  be  mad  when  they 
get  up  and  find  pebbles  in  their  stock- 
ings? And  these  notes  we  wrote  are 
dandies,"  remarked  Ted  viewing  with 
admiration  the  filled  stockings.  “But 
say:  where'll  we  hide  the  presents?” 
and  he  looked  at  the  pile  on  the  floor. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  Jim,  and  he 
scratched  his  head  as  was  his  habit. 
"Oh,  I know!  We’ll  put  them  in  the 
old  chest  in  the  hall,”  and,  he  added, 
brightening  up,  “if  anyone  says  any- 
thing about  the  disappearance  -we’ll  fix 
up  some  kind  of  a story  and  blame  it 
on  Tootsie.  She’s  so  small  nobody  will 
mind  her  anyway.” 

After  the  boys  had  filled  all  the 
stockings  with  pebbles  and  sticks  and 
had  pinned  a little  note  on  each,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Santa  Claus,  they  opened  the  great 
chest,  but  they  did  not  notice  the 
shivering  little  creature  huddled  up 
between  it  and  the  wall.  Into  it  they 
piled  dolls,  tops,  skates,  books  and 
toys  of  all  kinds. 

“Say,  Jim,”  said  Ted.  “let’s  take 
some  candy  to  bed  with  us  and  I 


think  I’ll  take  my  new  book  so  I can 
read.” 

“No  you  don’t!”  replied  Jim,  “cause 
if  they  find  us  with  some  of  our  pres- 
ents they’ll  know  for  sure  who  did 
this.  It  looks  prettj'  suspicious  now, 
leaving  our  own  stockings  untouched; 
but  never  mind;  -we’ll  think  up  some 
story  so  we  can  blame  it  on  Tootsie.” 

As  the  boys  left  the  room  Tootsie 
crawled  out  of  her  hiding  place  wdth 
tears  in  her  pretty  blue  ej'es. 

“We  will  blame  it  on  Tootsie,”  rang 
in  the  little  girls’  ears. 

“No  they  shan’t,”  she  said  deter- 
minedly, “cause  I know  where  those 
presents  are  and  I’ll  get  them  out  of 
there.” 

She  set  bravely  to  work  to  lift  the 
heavy  cover  of  the  chest,  but  she  did 
not  realize  that  her  strength  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  her  two  sturdy  cous- 
ins. She  tugged  and  tugged,  but  the 
great  cover  did  not  move  a single  inch. 

Daylight  was  coming  and  Grandma 
arose  and  looked  in  all  the  rooms. 
She  found  the  children  all  in  their 
beds  except  Tootsie.  Her  little  bed 
was  empty,  so  Grandma  picked  up  her 
clothes  and  started  downstairs.  As 
she  approached  the  lower  steps  she 
heard  someone  sobbing. 

"My!  My!  Wbat  has  happened  to 
Tootsie,”  exclaimed  Grandma  hurry- 
ing to  where  the  little  one  was  tug- 
ging at  the  chest.  “What  is  it — what 
is  my  little  girl  crying  about?” 

“The  things!  The  things  in  there,” 
sobbed  Tootsie,  pointing  to  the  chest. 

“What  things?”  asked  Grandma. 

“The  things — Jim  and  Ted — put  in 
there.”  answered  Tootsie  between 
sobs. 

Grandma  saw  that  something  was 
wrong,  so  she  called  Susie,  the  maid, 
and  the  two  together  opened  the  chest. 
Who  can  describe  their  amazement 
when  they  found  all  the  Christmas 
presents  piled  ruthlessly  in  it! 


“Why,  who  did  this?”  questioned 
grandma. 

“Ted  and  Jim,”  she  said,”  and  they 
put  sticks  and  stones  in  t*ne  stovjk- 
ings.” 

This  was  even  more  bewildering  to 
Grandma  and  it  was  not  made  clear  to 
her  till  Tootsie  led  her  into  the  library 
and  showed  her  the  stockings,  every- 
one filled,  as  she  had  said,  except  Ted 
and  Jim’s. 

Grandma  and  Susie  quickly  set  to 
work  to  replace  the  stockings  with 
clean  ones  and  refilled  them  with  the 
beautiful  presents. 

After  Tootsie  had  been  dressed. 
Grandma  allowed  her  to  take  her  doll 
and  go  and  wake  the  other  children. 

This  was  not  a hard  task  on  Christ- 
mas morning  for  all  were  eager  to  find 
what  had  been  given  them.  Ted  and 
Jim  were  as  eager  as  the  rest,  but  it 
was  not  to  find  what  Santa  Claus  had 
brought  them. 

“Wonder  how  they  will  take  it,”  said 
Ted,  referring  to  the  stockings  they 
had  fixed. 

“I’m  just  crazy  to  see,”  answered 
Jim,  and  he  jumped  on  the  bannister 
and  slid  down.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  they  met  Tootsie  with  her  new 
Christmas  doll.  Why,  er — where’d  you 
get  that,”  Jim  asked  her. 

“Santa  Claus  brought  her;  isn’t  she 
pretty?”  she  said,  clasping  the  doll  to 
her  breast  and  whispering,  “All  she 
wants  is  love,  love,  love.” 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in 
speechless  amazement  for  some  sec- 
onds until  Ted  exclaimed,  “Guess  we 
didn’t  get  that  doll  in  the  chest,  we 
were  so  afraid  someone  would  catch 
us.” 

They  walked  on  and  into  the  library 
they  had  planned.  Up  to  the  fire- 
lace  they  went,  but  stopped  short,  for 
there  hung  all  the  other  stickings  be- 
side their  own  filled  with  presents 
awaiting  their  owners.  The  boys 


turned  and  looked  about  the  room. 
Yes,  they  all  had  their  presents. 

“Someone’s  been  meddling,”  said 
Ted,  scornfully,  and  they  slunk  off  in 
one  corner. 

“Bet  Grandma  knows  something 
about  this,”  suggested  disgusted  Jim. 

“Yes,  and  we’ll  get  scolded  for  it, 
loo,”  exclaimed  Ted. 

“Grandma  never  scolds  anybody,”  re- 
plied Susie,  w’ho  had  heard  the  boys 
talking. 

“But  she  makes  you  feel  pretty 
mean,  just  the  same,”  snapi)ed  Jim  as 
Susie  passed  on. 

A few  moments  later  Tootsie  saw 
the  two  boys  following  Grandma  re- 
luctantly out  of  tbe  room.  Shortly  they 
returned  bearing  Christmas  faces — 
faces  shining  with  happiness  that  the 
day  brings  and  no  one  but  Grandma. 
Tootsie  and  Susie  ever  knew  how  they 
tried  to  spoil  that  Christmas  day. 

TERESA  HIHN. 


DIPPYDILS. 

If  Aileen  Ada  Fish,  what  would 
Reighly  eat? 

If  Arthur  grew  Wilde,  would  Girvin 
Waite? 


Did  Cornelius  make  a bluff  when  he 
lent  Ruble  Porterfield  his  algebra? 


Kathleen  Agnew  that  Lucile’s  Nich- 
ols were  hidden  under  Marybeth’s 
Stairs. 


If  the  teachers  are  blue  is  Isabel 
Whyte? 


If  Cleopatra  tried  to  run  away  would 
Augustus  Caesar? 

If  a Rugg-lies  flat,  will  a Mat-tern? 


Why  “Isadore”  not  a door? 


